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THE FIRST SHEET FROM CAXTON’S PRESS. 
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American Federationist. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 
OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 


Vou. VI. 


“O, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 


That unbelief has not space to breathe.” —Keats. 
Brotherhood. 
There shall come from out this noise of strife and groaning, 
A broader and a juster brotherhood ; 
A deep equality of aim, postponing 


All selfish seeking to the general good. 
There shall come a time when each shall to another 


Be as Christ would have him, brother unto brother. 

There shall come a time when brotherhood grows stronger 
Than the narrow bounds which now distract the world ; 
When the cannons roar and the trumpets blare no longer, 
And the ironclad rusts and the battle flags are furled ; 
When the bars of creed and speech and race, which sever, 
Shall be fused in one humanity forever. 


LEWIS MORRIS, 


Rights—Human and Divine. 
By Sam L. LEFFINGWELL. 


Of all the rights prompted by the power of 
reason no one is more indisputable or ineffaceable 
than the right to think. Thought is the basic seat 
of all reason and begins down within the primitive 
soul. It starts in feeling, and grows up into a 
moveless pyramid. 

No man can be a prince, save in his power of 
reason ; fail in that, he is worse than horse or dog 
or beast of wilderness. 

A man may be halting between several faiths, 
and it is only by the use of reason that he can find 
the true one, and by comparison learn to choose. 

While thought precedes the will to think, error 
lives ere reason can be born. Reason is the power 
to guess at right or wrong. It is the twinkling 
light of wandering life, ‘‘fooling the follower be- 
twixt shade and shining.” 

In the light of reason—inherent in the right of 
thought—the equality of all natural rightsimplants 
its stamp as firm and ineffaceable as thought itself. 
There can be no such thing as preferment in crea- 
tive nature. It would be destructive of the divine 
theory itself to attribute one living human crea- 
ture as being possessed of more of natural rights 
than another one. Difference in organism, in lo- 
cation, in environment, may produce a diversity 
of race or people; may endow some more than 
others with reasoning faculties and the power 
better to improve and sustain their conditions; 
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but in the dispensation of natural rights, it is 
totally and absolutely against reason and common 
sense, to assume that birth or station establishes 
superior power or force by the will of a creative 
agent that necessarily has no choice in the selec- 
tion, and is neither benefited nor deprived of any 
results that may accrue, good or evil. 

The whole system of monarchial or kingly rule 
is founded upon a theory as baseless and unstable 
as itis fallacious and deceptive. To assume, even, 
that a king, or an emperor, or aruler of any char- 
acter, is placed thus by divine authority, is con- 
trary to all sense of enlightened reason; is to 
question the judgment and wisdom of divine au- 
thority itself. 

Divine right has no recognition outside of or 
beyond the advocates of despotism. It has no 
standard of claim; can give no record of its line- 
age; can point to no incident where it had a birth 
or beginning. It can point to no miracle or other 
incontestable evidence of its title; nor has its close 
imitation and brazen assumption in the claim of 
paternal authority. Both are absurd in the ex- 
treme and might be unworthy of notice, if they 
were not often given great weight by distinguished 
and able writers on the subject of government. 

The doctrine of divine or paternal rights which 
still prevails in some portions of the world as 
foundation for claim, in anyone, to the sovereign 
power of the State, is growing more preposterous 
and ridiculous with each succeeding year’s enlight- 
enment of the masses of the world’s peoples. It be- 
longed to the dark ages and was characteristic of 
the superstition and idolatry which then prevailed. 
All men by nature were created equally free; and 
the inequalities which have grown up among them 
and the governments which have been established 
over them, have evolved and proceeded from 
causes by which their natural rights have been 
subverted. 

While those who have witnessed and are yearly 
witnessing the gradual but certain decline of this 
assumption to government by the power of inher- 

ent right—a right which is being realized only as 
of brute force—an impending redemption from the 
ills of tyrrany which have in the past ages bur- 
dened and oppressed the world’s peoples—it is 
well for all to fit themselves for contention against 
similar though none the less burdensome evils 
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which may grow out of other sources. Monopoly 
of power to govern a people, to their detriment, if 
not to their absolute enslavement, is none the less 
favorable to the exercise of natural rights, than 
the monopoly of the money power, as evidenced 
in the large aggregations of capital and the sup- 
pression and ultimate destruction of all smaller 
enterprises; stifling and obliterating all efforts of 
the weak as against the strong. The age of en- 
lightenment to which we have progressed absolves 
this class of savage monsters from claiming au- 
thority for brutality upon such flimsy title as 
of “divine right.”” It makes no claim at all. It 
only stands up with a club—‘I am bigger and 
stronger than you are. Do asI direct, orI will 
flatten you into helplessness—into nothingness. 
Rights? Rights? You have no rights that Iam 
bound to respect. I recognize only one right— 
might !” 

It is the same old song: ‘‘ Force against reason 
and right.” 

The wage-workers of America look with pride 
as of a government with “equal rights for all— 
special privileges for none.’’ Have we equal 
rights? Have there not been special privileges— 
many of them—granted to the few as against the 
many? When a wage-worker is forced to the 
presence of any branch of the Federal court, does 
he find his rights equal, or is he forced to give way, 
and fall back subdued, to the special privileges of 
the few, whose wealth and influence bring them 
nearer to the throne? 

When he is crushed down and trampled upon by 
some heartless corporation and utters cry for an 
equality of rights, does he obtain it, or is he met 
with the strong arm of military force to subdue 
him and establish the special privileges of the few 
who oppress him body and soul? 

When he bargains for a house, or a wagon, or a 
suit of clothes, or a pair of shoes, does he fix the 
price, or does the seller decide what it will cost 
to pay for the article in question? The question 
of right is here undisputable. He has the right to 
buy, if he is able and the price suits him. The 
party who has the finished article is the owner 
thereof and has the right to fix the price. Now, by 
what change of logic, reason or right, does it come 
about that when the wage-worker is called upon 
to perform a piece of labor for the production of 
any one of these finished articles, although he is 
the owner, the seller, of his labor, he is not con- 
sidered even in the line of raw material, and the 
buyer insists upon the right to fix the price for 
which he will purchase. This is certainly a crush- 
ing-out of an equality of rights and the establish- 
ment of special privileges to the few who are able 
to buy. 

It is so and has been so forages. Is it the strong 
against the weak? Willit always beso? Will la- 
bor always linger under the sleepy ignorance of its 
own strength, and fall back, again and again, be- 












fore the veiled hand of threatening forca, or will it 
open its eyes to the situation ; shake off the shackles 
of subduing lethargy and attest its prerogative to 
nothing less than equality of rights vouchsafed 
ince the world began ? 

There is only one place where the wage-worker 
makes pretension to the use of equal rights. That 
is, in the ballot. In this proud exercise of the fran- 
chise he stands the peer of his fellows; his equality 
of right here is unquestioned ; and, if he has sense 
enough, untrammeled. How does he enjoy this 
privilege? Does heexercise proper judgment and 
discretion? It matters not what his partisan pre- 
cepts and affiliations may be, he is still untram- 
meled, from the point of sense, reason and logic, in 
the full exercise of his thought and will. Doeshe 
do justice to himself and his dependencies in his ex- 
pression? If he is helpless, and fails in effort to 
relieve his weakness, by giving expression at this, 
his best, his only opportunity, he robs himself of 
his own good name, without which he is poor in- 
deed. 

No, my friends, the divine authority of a ruler is 
amyth. Itis divine to do right. It is divine to 
contend for equal rights for all; and no right has 
more claims to divine authority than the right to 
labor and the right to demand an equality of profit 
from labor performed. 


British Labor Notes. 
By THOMAS REECE. 
LONDON, July 6, 1899. 

Plymcuth, on the south coast is to be the scene of 
this years’ Trade Union Congress. It will be the 
thirty-second of the series that were instituted in 
1868. In that year 34 delegates representing 18 
trade unions and 11 trades councils, foregathered at 
Manchester. Between then and the convention of 
last September, there is considerable development 
and expansion. At Bristol last year 406 delegates 
assembled, and represented 188 trade societies. The 
trades councils have not been allowed to send dele- 
gates since 1895, as they represent trade unions 
which obtain direct representation. Such duplica- 
tion of representatives led to an overcrowding of 
the congress until it became necessary to apply the 
pruning scissors. 

Usually the President of the Congress is the 
trade unionist who occupies the post of president 
of the trades council of the city where the conven- 
tion meets. The trades council of Plymouth was 
founded in 1890, and represents a dozen unions 
operating within the district, with about sixteen 
hundred members. Halifax in Yorkshire with 
about the same population has 36 local unions with 
4,500 members affiliated with its trades council. 
The purpose of quoting the contrast is to give some 
idea of the backward condition of trade unionism 
in the south of England. Plymouth is a maritime 
port and naval dockyard with a population of 
87,000. 
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A preliminary agendum for the September meet- 
ing is out and contains a large number of resolu- 
tions directed at the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. This much-vaunted measure which came into 
operation July, 1898, has now been a year in ope- 
ration and although in isolated cases it may have 
been of benefit to individuals, the general effect is 
oppressive to labor. 

First of allcome the numerous insurance com- 
panies which offer to take all the risk from the 
employers’ shoulders in return for a graded annual 
premium. Hundreds of these are at work and the 
price has been cut very fine owing to the excessive 
competition ; so fine, in fact, that it pays employ- 
ers to forego the alterations and repairs which 
would be effected in their factories and workshops 
if they, themselves, were directly responsible for 
compensation for injuries incurred by their work- 
ers through those defective installations. Part of 
the money thus saved from safety contrivances is 
used to pay an indemnity society premium, and 
the rest figures up on the consoling side of the 
profit and loss account. 

Then, as in fixing the premium, the indemnity 
affixed takes into account the kind of men em- 
ployed, and grants a rebate if they are young, 
active, clear-sighted workers not very liable to walk 
into danger, so the thrifty employer forces out all 
the old men and those at all physically defective. 
And they define the word ‘‘old’’ very narrowly 
across here, now, when you find that men in many 
walks of lifeare too ‘‘old”’ at forty, or even thirty ! 
Again, as an injured married man can claim more 
compensation than an equally injured single man, 
the married workmen find job-getting a harder 
task than heretofore. Teetotallers are preferred to 
men who drink. 

In fact the ideal workmen, now, from the average 
British large employer’s standpoint, seems to be 
one who is between twenty-five and thirty, unmar- 
ried, without any parent or younger brothers or sis- 
ters dependent upon him, a total abstainer from 
things alcoholic, willing to work anyhow, any- 
where, for any number of hotrs and for microscopic 
wages. No brain or soul for anything beyond the 
grindstone is necessary. This is a pretty big sche- 
dule, but none others need apply. If only nature 
would kindly oblige by arranging that workmen 
shall be born fully equipped for their work at 25 
and that they shall die at 30 all might be well, but 
as she will not, the choice is between an automatic 
machine that will carry on all requisite labor oper- 
ations—or a radical re-organization of industry. 

Industrial movements have been of a quiet order 
during June. No dramatic strikes or lockouts of 
any size have taken place. A small excite- 
ment was caused by the action of the entering- 
clerks at a great city dry-goods wholesale house. 
These young men, who work on the invoices and 
entry-of-goods work, were being kept at it for 
about fifteen or sixteen hours per day, time after 


time ; at last they protested. Two were dismissed. 
The others struck, an unheard-of thing with such a 
body of workers. It was a most respectable strike. 
Bishops even wrote encouraging letters, and the 
meeting of publicity attended by the strikers and 
their fellow-workers from other dry-goods ware- 
houses, looked more like a Y. M. ©. A. convention 
than a strike item. But the clerks won. The 
hours were reduced to 12, and 500 of this class of 
workers have joined the National Amalgamated 
Union of Shop Assistants and Clerks. 

The Edinburgh joinery dispute, after lasting 11 
weeks, has been settled by the masters conceding 
all the men’s demands. This is as it should be. 
The demands were of the slightest—an advance 
from 18 to 19 cents per hour and a few minor 
changes of working rules—the men were united, 
counsel was harmonious and the employers were, 
at least, amenable to reason. It is a straight-from- 
the-shoulder victory for fair play and trade 
unionism. 

A conference was held at Swansea last week to 
discuss the condition of work and wages in the 
much-to-be-deplored tin-plate trade. Representa- 
tives of the men and employers met and event- 
ually it was decided that new arrangements should 
be entered into by means of which three or four 
thousand men wil! receive wage increases of from 
25 cents to $1.25 per week. As I have before men- 
tioned the mens’ own organization smashed up a 
year or two ago, but latterly they have been organ- 
ized in spasms by the Workers’ Union, Dockers’ 
Union, and the Iron and Steel Workers’ Amalga- 
mated Society of Wales. 

Mention of the last society reminds me that the 
Scottish union, the Amalgamated Society of Steel 
and Iron Workers (late the Associated Society of 
Millmen) has put in aclaim for an advance of 10 
per cent. in blast furnacemens’ wages owing to the 
great rise in the price of the commodity these men 
turn out. Founded in 1888, the society has nearly 
five thousand members, and $20,000 in reserve. 

The last month has been the scene of numerous 
massed demonstrations of coal miners. The latest 
were those of the Staffordshire miners—addresses 
by Sam Woods, M. P., and W. Abrahams, M. P.; 
and the Derbyshire miners, addressed by several 
well-known speakers. At the end the 8-hour bill 
for miners was approved and the compensation 
act condemned. The policy of conciliation boards 
for the prevention of strikes and lockouts was 
also cordially favored and the old idea of a mini- 
mum wage was embodied in the resolutions. 


‘“‘The most infamous wars are placed under the 

atronage of the Prince of Peace, as they used to 
of old ascribed to Moloch or Belial. Let him 
who doubts that human civilization is now in need 
of faith in Humanity survey the international re- 
lations of the earth and the melancholy lessons of 
the abortive Conference of Peace.’’—FREDERIC 
HARRISON. 
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A Comparison of Day Labor and Contract 
System on Municipal Works.* 
By F. HERBERT SNow. 
5 

The adoption of city labor has given satisfaction, 
and it will be continued. While the direct cost at 
first is somewhat greater, there are certain indirect 
features which have a most important bearing in 
favor of the system. The employment of citizens 
who would not otherwise have work, results un- 
doubtedly in the circulation of almost their entire 
wages within the city limits, gives the city an op- 
portunity to secure and permanently retain a num- 
ber of picked men who are particularly careful or 
efficient on certain kinds of work requiring extra 
care and skill, and probably tends to obviate the 
necessity of charitable disbursements. 

At the Brockton price, the laborer can earn enough 
to support his family in fair shape, and save alittle 
besides. 

The employment of city labor also precludes the 
possibility of law suits from contractors, and the 
engineering expenses are also reduced. 

CITY WORK SHOULD BE ARRANGED TO AFFORD 
REGULAR EMPLOYMENT. 

In this city the number of laborers, taken from 
the city directory—which may or may not be cor- 
rect—is about 600. 

We have found that shoe operatives can not stand 
it to work inthe trenches. The laborers are almost 
all employed on public or private work during the 
months that construction work isin progress. If 
a sudden call should be made fora large amount of 
extra work to be done in one season (as was the 
case on the grade crossing work and the sewerage 
system), and the work should be required to be 
done by city labor, the result would be the immi- 
gration of outside labor that would be stranded 
here in following years. 

While Brockton maintains the standard of wages 
of not less than $2.00 for 9 hours’ work—which is 
not such a munificent sum after all, for able-bodied 
men, when it is considered that the men are not 
employed for anything like the entire year—and 
wishes the example might be followed every where, 
so that laborers could obtain a decent living for 
themselves and their families, yet it would seem 
unjust that one city should be called upon to sup- 
port much more than its full quota of laborers; 
and, therefore, in the interests of the laborers of 

*Standard city wage :—$2.00 for 9 hours, 

Contract wage :—$1.25 to $1.50 for 10 hours. 

Editor American Federationist: 

I enclose important report received from Mr, F. Herbert 
Snow, City Engineer, Brockton, Mass., showing careful com- 
parison of contract and day labor work for four years, Also 
a letter from Mr. Snow on this subject. 

The report shows that day labor cost the city in 1896, 52 
per cent. more than would have been the cost by contract 
abor, and in 1897 the cost was 23 per cent. more. The com- 
parison, however, was made with contract prices at which 
the contractors lost money, so that ordinarily the difference 
would not be so great. Notwithstanding this extra cost the 
day laborsystem has been permanently adopted by the city, 


for reasons st ated in the report and letter. 
Yours, J. R. Commons. 


this city, the public work should be laid out in ad- 
vance, the finances of the city be forecasted with 
this in view, with the ultimate result that the sup- 
ply of laborers would approximately equal the 
demand. 

To state the proposition over, it would seem a 
fair policy that the city departments doa certain 
amount of work each year, which it is reasonable 
to believe will occur regularly from year to year, 
by a class of permanent laborers, at fair wages; 
that if an attempt is made to do any unusual 
amount of work by city labor it must result simply 
in the encouragement of a large number of new 
laborers to settle in the city, with no hope for fu- 
ture employment, and to the detriment of the la- 
borers now here, thereby bringing upon the city 
of Brockton more than its proportionate share of 
maintaining a fair wage. 

RELATIVE QUALITY OF CITY AND CONTRACT WORK. 

As affairs are now conducted, cases arise where 
it seems necessary to do work by contract. It is 
often almost compulsory for small towns and cities 
to hire a contractor, on account of the expensive 
plant necessary, and the lack of enough expe- 
rienced local men to perform the particular work 
in hand. Contractors are a useful classof business 
men, not necessarily or usually rascals, but who in 
many cases stand up against a heavy loss and com- 
plete their work ina satisfactory manner. Several 
notable examples of this have been afforded here 
in Brockton. The probable reason for the local 
opposition to the contract system is on account of 
the introduction of foreign labor, the great differ 
ence in prices between this labor and local wages 
and the justice of the principle that local help 
should be given the preference. 

As for the quality of the work, there should, in 
our opinion, under the same engineer, be no differ- 
ence. The city furnishes all materials upon which 
there might be a chance to cheat, and the amount 
which could be saved on the laying of the pipes 
which in itself is usually an insignificant part of 
the total cost—is absolutely out of proportion to 
the trouble of bribing the inspector and engineer, 
who have reputations to make and maintain, even 
if they had an inclination to cheat; and so, for that 
matter, has the contractor, who has large interests 
at stake and who has the same inducements, and 
perhaps more, to maintain a business reputation 
for honesty than most any other manufacturer or 
business man. 

Again, a reserve is always kept back to repair 
any faulty work, and the contractor often shows 
an anxiety to obtain good work, almost equal to 
the engineer, as anything poorly executed could 
not fail to make him an amount of trouble entirely 
disproportionate to any possible saving on the 
labor. 

INSPECTION. 

The principal troubles to contend with are ignor-. 

ance and carelessness, and they will be encountered 
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whether work is done by contract or city labor. 
On contract work it is necessary to keep an in- 
spector on the ground at all times, yet we consider 
him almost equally necessary on city work where 
a large number of masons are employed, for while 
you may have one or two regular men in whom 
you have perfect confidence, it is almost impossible 
to get an entire gang upon whom one could depend 
to be as careful as necessary ; and we consider it 
of doubtful expediency to omit the inspector on 
pipe sewers built by the city, as there is always 
considerable clerical work, and the poling of the 
pipe, which takes more of the foreman’s attention 
than is desirable, or if the foreman does not do it, 
one of themen must. The inspector should bea 
man of some engineering experience, and in this 
way considerable is saved on the engineering. 

DIFFERENCE IN PAY AND WORK OF TWO CLASSES 

OF UNSKILLED LABOR. 

In Brockton the city rate of pay is 223 cents 
per hour. Italian laborers receive from 12} to 
15 cents per hour; thus the city rate is about 50 
per cent. more. Another fertile source of differ- 
ence is in the ratio which the cost of the cheap 
labor bears to the entire cost of the work. On 
some work, as for instance, a very large sewer in a 
shallow cut, the cheap labor might run as low as 
17 per cent. of the whole, and on small pipe sewers 
the ratio may average over 50 per cent. In the 
former case a raise of 50 per cent. on the cheap 
labor would mean only an increase of about 8 per 
cent. on the entire work, while in the latter it 
would amount to 25 per cent. Our experience has 
been that, in the average year, the materials on 
contract work have cost about 40 per cent. of the 
entire work, and that of the 60 per cent. paid for 
labor, about 70 per cent. could be done by cheap 
labor as well as any other. This would mean an 
additional cost of about 21 per cent., provided that 
the men did the same amount of work; and right 
here lies the point of the whole question. Many 
claim that the better paid man, being better fed, 
more intelligent, and of better physique, can do 
more work. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that where intelligent work is required, we hire a 
certain number of men to do it. On the other 
work it is aimost impossible to use any great de- 
gree of intelligence, and our experience has not 
led us to conclude from the figures on sewers that 
the better paid common laborer does any more 
work, although we have no doubt that in case of 
great emergency he would be able to. The fact 
that contractors hire Italians almost exclusively 
for this class of work, is pretty conclusive evidence 
that it is cheaper. 


THE QUESTION ONE OF PRUDENCE, NOT OF FIRST 
COST. 

From our experience, we can not take the stand 
that city labor is cheaper on first cost. For the 
benefit of other places it should be stated that 
many of Brockton’s laborers are well-to-do and 
respected citizens; their children have graduated 


from the high school, and are occupying respect- 
able positions in the community. It isa matter of 
local pride with a majority of all classes that the 
laborers are paid what is termed a living wage. 

The issue has been fairly met and settled by this 
department, not upon the assumption that city 
labor is cheaper, but upon the broader basis of 
sound public policy. 

COMPARISONS VERY UNSATISFACTORY AND LIA- 
BLE TO BE MOST UNFAIR. 

City labor is cheaper in some cases than con- 
tract labor, and in others the reverse is true. The 
wide difference in ratio of skilled to common 
labor, in kinds of work, whether sewers are pipe 
or large brick structures, whether in shallow or 
deep cut, and the difference in prices paid contract 
and local labor, all materially affect the results of 
comparisons, so that such between cities may 
mean nothing unless all the conditions are care- 
fully stated. 

A set of streets have been picked out in this city 
where the work was done by city labor, and the 
cost was less than if it had been done by contract. 
This is so because the contractor’s prices were for 
a whole season’s work, both hard and easy work, 
while the streets we have picked out are the 
cheapest streets to construct, and hence show a 
considerable gain for city labor. If anyone were 
80 disposed, these instances could be cited to sup- 
port city labor. Again it might happen, that a 
few easy streets would comprise a whole season’s 
work, and the resulting figures might be given 
out by a man of limited experience with perfect 
honesty. 

The streets which have been constructed by city 
labor at an actual saving over contract prices are 
as follows: (The figures do not include materials 
furnished by the city.) 
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It will be seen that these streets, while repre- 
senting a considerable gain, are almost all very 
short, and although the percentage is considerable, 
the gross amount saved is small. 

A very good illustration of the varying relation 
between conditions and results is afforded as fol- 
lows: The same gang of city men were employed 
on three streets; on the first 94 per cent. was lost, 
on the second 37 per cent. was saved, and on the 
third 36 per cent. was lost. The streets were as 
follows : 
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Cost. 
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Montello St.*.........) 240 | 11.6 | $241 32 | $468 33 4 lost. 
Riverside Ave. 636 | 4.0| 20098 | 211 74 | 37 saved. 
Perkins Ave....... | 318 | 11.5) 331 78 | 450 49 | 36 lost. 


*Lawrence to Ridgeway Ct. 
EXPERIENCE BY YEARS. 
GENERAL STATEMENT OF WORK FROM 1893 TO 1897. 

During 1893 the work was done entirely by con- 
tract. In 1894 the contractors were asked to bid 
on using both city labor at city prices, and con- 
tract labor without restrictions. In 1895 the con- 
tractors were allowed to employ what labor they 
chose, except on one street, where they were to 
use city labor entirely and pay city prices. Dur- 
ing 1896 and 1897 the work has been done entirely 
by city labor. 

WORK IN 1894. 

The question we are to determine is whether the 
direct actual cost is greater in employing city over 
contract labor, and if so, why, and how much 
greater. It must be remembered that our obser- 
vations have been confined entirely to sewers, and 
will not apply to other kinds of work. 

We will first consider the cost for the season’s 
work of 1894. The specifications for that year re- 
quired that the contractor should submit two bids, 
one based on using city labor, and the other with- 
out restrictions as to labor. The bids presented 
by the contractors for 25 separate pieces of work 
showed a difference of 14 to 28 per cent. extra cost 
if city labor had been employed. The totals for 
all bids were as follows. Actual cost of work: 
Labor, $21,545.55 ; material, $14,438.75; total, $35,- 
984.30. Extra cost if city labor had been employed, 
$7,118.51--20 per cent. 


Southern Textile Workers. 
By PRINCE W. GREENE. 

My visits to the unorganized cotton-mill dis- 
tricts of the Southern States, as an Organizer of 
the American Federation of Labor, very forcibly 
impressed me with the painful fact that in many 
cases the half has never yet been told concerning 
the deplorable condition of some of the textile 
workers of the “Sunny South.” The awfal and 
pitiable condition of these overworked, oppressed 
people is a curse to humanity, a shame to civiliza- 
tion, and presents a striking example of the reign 
of selfishness instituted by men of the proprietary 
classes. 

I find little, pale, pinched-faced children labor- 
ing the long hours, with no hopes of ever becoming 
anything more than tramps or criminals if their 
conditions continue to grow worse. These little 
children can never hope to grow up into other than 
a suffering, hopeless heap of helpless, undeveloped 
manhood and womanhood; stunted by overwork, 
oftimes beginning at the tender age of six years, 
and the utter impossibility of being able to pro- 
cure the necessaries of life. 

There is no legally established number of hours 
of work in the majority of mills other than the 
inhuman law established by the employers, viz. : 
‘Work them as long as they can stand ;” a law 


enforced on human beings with the same emphasis 
and lack of feeling as on cattle, the difference, if 
any, being in favor of the latter, as they are, in the 
estimation of the employer, worth more by fifteen 
or twenty dollars per head. To use a common 
expression, the mill operatives of the South “work 
all day and both ends of the night.”’ 

As to the rights enjoyed by these workers, they 
have none. For an employer to sit and listen to 
the demands of right and justice coming from his 
employes; such a thing would be regarded as pre- 
posterous—and even as treacherous in some local- 
ities. 

Lost time caused by breaking down of machinery, 
freezing of pipes, high water, etc., is made up on 
the rule of three to one; one hour lost time to the 
company necessitating three hours gratis work on 
the part of the help. 

The right or privilege of selecting their place of 
abode is not left to the employes wherever the 
company owns houses—these being in many in- 
stances mere ‘‘ shacks,”’ ventilated on top, bottom 
and sides; the operatives must live in company 
houses, and the rent therefor is held back in the 
office. The employes are compelled to trade at 
the company store, and each member of every 
amily must pay so much per month for the ser- 
vices of a physician chosen and settled with by 
the company. 

In payment for the long hours of toil, the com- 
panies issue to the operatives home-made money, 
commonly known as the “check system.’’ Gold, 
greenbacks and silver are fast becoming a past cur- 
rency so far as the mill operatives are concerned. 
Wherever the check system is in vogue the em- 
ployes, with their small wages, high house-rent, 
and company store profits on goods consumed, 
have nothing left to “cash in.” If perchance 
some individual’s check-book is not thoroughly 
perforated by the company store check-punch, 
then the ‘‘docking system” is brought to play a 
prominent part in that case, with the inevitable 
result that very few have anything to cash in, but 
on the contrary soon find themselves in debt to 
the company, which prevents them from leaving 
and seeking work elsewhere. Thus every member 
of a family is compelled to give the first and best 
end of their lives to the manufacturer, and when 
the time comes that little children take their 
places they must spend the remainder of their 
lives in pauper institutions or become a burden 
on relatives who are not able to take care of 
themselves. 


Not Built That Way. 
By HENRY WHITE. 


In a recent editorial in the Evening Journal the 
following advice is offered to the American Feder- 
ation of Labor: 

Get your million men to act and vote together. Get them 
to find among themselves or outside of themselves a man of 
real power tolead them, Instead of discussing forever little 
petty details, aim at big national results. Instead of bar- 
ring politics, mistrusting each other, and being made fools 
of at every election, act as politicians. Use your one big 
tool, the ballot. Swing each year a vote of one million 
power. Then you will get results without waiting for 
another million of men. What an enormous backing is a 
body of one million organized intelligent workingmen. 
What a power would such support give to a leader of true 
genius, 

Now, Mr. Editor, your advice is well intended, 
and the same questions have been asked a million 
times before, but the one answer given to the 
alluring probabilities which your questions imply 
is that the one million men you refer to are bound 
together for a different purpose; and that with 
another object in view, these million men would 
cease to be the grand body which invokes your ad- 
miration. The vast membership of the Federation 
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of Labor is due to the very fact that they have 
come together, according to their respective call- 
ings for the simple and direct purpose of securing 
a larger compensation for their work, shorter 
hours, better treatment and more independence, 
and notwithstanding all the possibilities of other 
methods, this is the only way in which working 
people have ever gained a larger influence in 
society, or secured a greater share in the benefits 
of civilization. The very coming together of these 
million men for this purpose enables them to un- 
derstand their individual and joint interest better, 
and makes it possible for them to vote as citizens 
more intelligently with regard to their special po- 
litical interests. How easy it is to say, “‘ swing the 
power of such an organization” this way or that 
way politically? 

Now, good Editor, as one of that great army re- 
ferred to, would you kindly tell us, who should do 
the swinging, and how we should be swung, also 
how you can make each one of these million indi- 
viduals agree upon any political policy when each 
division of workers have come together in response 
to their peculiar trade interests, and that alone? 

There is a labor organization, or rather the re- 
mains of one, having a fancy name, which can be 
swung fora consideration. We do not know what 
the price would be, but it can be approximated by 
reference to its official organ, which after the late 
presidential campaign, mentioned the amount re- 
ceived from the National Campaign Committee. 
But when the same article is brought to the same 
market too often, and begging for a purchaser, it 
can be bought at a very low price. 


Order Out of Chaos, 


WHAT EIGHTEEN MEN HAVE ACCOMPLISHED IN ONE 
SHORT YEAR. 


The first anniversary of the founding of the Fed- 
eral Labor Union, of Canton, IIl., occurred on July 
18, and on the following day the leading papers of 
that truly progressive city commemorated the 
event by admirably written articles appreciatory 
of the grand work that has made Canton illust- 
rious. The task was onerous; but we have cut the 
gordian knot by presenting to our readers the ar 
ticle published by the Daily Cantonian, as follows: 


On Wednesday evening, July 19, was held the 
regular meeting of the local Federal Labor Union. 
Three candidates were admitted to membership 
and the applications of several others were acted 
upon. The large blackboard on which is to be 
listed the “‘ unfair”? shops and stores, has been put 
in place, and the stores and barber shops listed as 
‘“‘unfair” by the trades assembly will be placed 
thereon. Itis said thata numberof other merchants 
who have been opposing the unions, will have their 
names added to the list unless conditions are 
changed. 

A number of interesting talks were made, the 
principal one being by State Organizer Samuel 
Pascoe. His talk was devoted mostly to the con- 
sideration of the wage scale at the City mills. The 
scale that had been adopted provided for a 10-hour 
day and 12}cents perhour. This'was, after farther 
consideration, decided to be too low, and as the 
proprietors are willing to grant a higher rate of 
pay, the change will be made, probably toan 8 hour 

ay. 


Thereis probability that the membership fee will 
be raised, nearly all the workingmen now being 
members. 

Tuesday, July 18, wasthe first anniversary of the 


the beginning of the Federation of Labor in Can- 
ton. On that date, one year ago, was established 
Federal Labor Union, No. 7125. Eighteen working- 
men formed the charter membership, and outside of 
their number only a few of the cigarmakers knew 
of the existence of the union. The meetings were 
held in secret and the members slipped stealthily 
up the stairway to the room on the east side of the 
square where they had their headquarters. Their 
actions had to be guarded as though they were 
criminals and all because this town was distinctly 
a non-union town, and the feeling against trade 
unionism was intense. 

Every man was afraid that should it become 
known he belonged to a labor union he would lose 
his job. But their cause was founded on right, and 
the yearnings of the laboring men for better condi- 
tions found in this union a hope for the future. 
Steadily the membership grew, each member work- 
ing quietly to influence others to comprehend that 
the time had come for a change of conditions, 

The movement was successful beyond the most 
fanciful dreams of its founders and today the 
unions stand out in the broad light of publicity 
unshrinking and unafraid, but proud of their 
strength and in the righteousness of their cause. 
The transition has been remarkable in so short a 
time. No longer do the workingmen fear to ac- 
knowledge that they belong to a union, but all 
proudly announce their position. 

From its dozen or more of members the Federa- 
tion has grown to number more than 1,000 on its 
rolls, 968 of whom are in good standing. Outofthe 
Federation has developed the union of the trades 
and in the year just passed there have been char- 
tered here the Painters’, Brickmasons’, Printers’, 
Tailors’, Bakers’, Carpenters’, Miners’, Black- 
smiths’, Barbers’ and Clerks’ Unions, and from 
these have been formed the Trades and Labor 
Assembly. On May 1, when Gompers was here, 
eight unions had been formed ; now the number is 
12, all excepting the Cigarmakers’ Union having 
been the marvelous result of the banding of the 
few on July 18, one year ago. 

In these columns some time ago was reviewed 
the result of the organization of the trades in the 
general advance of conditions to a more satisfac- 
tory plane, and the statement may be repeated that 
what has been accomplished has far exceeded all 
that had been even hoped for. The city laborers, 
the painters, the carpenters, the printers, the brick- 
masons, all the members of all the unions, are re- 
ceiving better wages, and in many instances have 
shorter hours of work. 

Many looked askance on the change in the labor 
movement here, and dire prophecies of disturbance 
and a general overturning of existing conditions 
were heard on every hand. All but a few, how- 
ever, have been agreeably disappointed and those 
few, out of their hostility to the laboringman, who 
desires to better his condition, and who would 
gladly see them toil as slaves rather than as free- 
born American citizens—those few are disappointed 
because Canton has not been the scene of riots, 
strikes and turmoil in general. 

The workingmen were intelligent and knew they 
could gain their point through the power of asso- 
ciation, while if they took any improper course 
they knew they would hazard what they already 
had secured. Thefirst year of unionism in Canton 
has been a memorable one and the.prospects for 
a future beneficial to workingmen and all are 
bright. All fair-minded citizens wish the Federa- 
tion a long and influential life, and that with each 
succeeding anniversary of the date of its founding 
the same good words may be said of it that can be 
said today. 
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LABOR DAY, 1899. 


Once more in the course of revolving sea- 
sons the period approaches whose chief festival 
is dedicated to the mighty and beneficent 
source of all wealth and human progress. ‘This 
important holiday, whose observance is now 
general throughout the length and breadth of 
this vast continent, is too often devoted to 
mere revelry or else droned away, so that the 
great majority of those in whose honor it was 
established are in grave danger of losing sight 
of its deep significance. If this special day 
was set apart to convey no greater idea than 
that of a day’s relaxation from toil, then its 
title of ‘‘labor day’’ would be a most ridicu- 
lous misnomer; but we, the founders of this 
festival, know that it has been well and truly 
named, and that its title is full-fraught with 
meaning, sense and import. It therefore be 


hooves us at this time to call the attention of 
our fellow-workers to the fundamental object 
which inspired our action in this regard, and 
to use our best efforts to have this red-letter 
day of the toilers observed in a manner har- 
monizing with its truly sacred character. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Labor Day has been instituted to afford the 
workers an opportunity to review their past 
efforts; to rekindle the enthusiasm of those 
grown weary and worn in labor’s struggles; 
and to strengthen the aspirations of all who 
strive for a truer social future. On this great 
day, without prejudice of race or creed, we 
direct our loving thoughts to our brothers who 
work at the bench, the loom, or the plow; we 
extend fraternal greetings to all who toil, 
whether high upon the reeling mast or deep 
down in darkest mine; whether on the fast- 
speeding train or the dim and fetid den of the 
cheap clothier. Especially in hope and faith 
of a brighter future, we direct our thoughts 
to our toiling brothers, wherever they may be, 
who are organized in trade unions and are 
struggling to hasten the day when the might 
shall be with the right, and when each willing 
worker shall sitin comfort and security by his 
own hearthstone with none to make him 
afraid. 

The day we are now called on to celebrate 
will not be lacking in important subjects for 
congratulation and for discussion. Thespring- 
ing into life of a host of new unions located in 
the most remote regions as well as in the denser- 
peopled districts of our country; the steady 
and continuous growth in membership of the 
national and international unions; the exten- 
sion and more vigorous working of the central 
bodies whose rule is ever more and more dom- 
inating the industrial life of every town and 
city; the considerable gains in wages and 
other conditions often won without serious 
struggle ; and the comparative ease with which 
strikes have been gained wherever they have 
been supported by adequate organization ; all 
of these facts are subjects of deep congratula- 
tion. But, this cheering prospect is not with- 
out its somber shadows; the growth of trusts 
squeezing the workers out from their employ- 
ments faster than new occupations can be 
found ; the increasing determination of the 
legal fraternity to declare our written consti- 
tutions more inflexible than the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, whenever the workers re- 
sort to legislation for protection ; the violation 
of long-established constitutional rights by a 
brutalized soldiery ; and the military subjuga 
tion of friendly peoples by our once respected 
Government. These are some of the consider- 
ations that will make the forthcoming festival 
one of more than usual interest. 

Therefore, it is highly desirable that every 
industrial center should take immediate and 
energetic measures to commemorate this day 
in the most worthy manner within its means. 
To impress upon the organized no less than 
the yet unorganized workers of our land the 
necessity of more extensive organization; to 
warn them of the need of a still greater solid- 
arity of the forees of labor in order to cope 
more effectually with the fast-growing solid- 
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arity of capital ; and to mold public opinion 
concerning the great issues now before the 
country ; these are not the least important of 
the duties now devolving upon the local unions 
and central bodies throughout the land, and 
also upon the orators whom they may select 
for Labor Day. 


A CURSORY REVIEW. 


From time to time it has been customary to 
briefly review the situation of our movement, 
and we now gladly follow the precedent. The 
present rapid development of industry, the 
intense concentration of wealth, and the im- 
mense power which this development and 
concentration confer upon its directors and 
possessors is, without doubt, a matter of grave 
importance to the toiling millions. But that 
which immediately concerns us is to know 
that every effort is being made by the wealth- 
possessors of our country to curb the power of 
our ever-growing movement, and to circum- 
vent the success which our organizations have 
secured. The attempt of the courts to decide 
adversely the rights which labor has secured, 
and the unwarranted military usurpation of 
civil rights in the far West, are sufficient evi- 
dences of the impotent rage of the capitalist 
class, and of the futile efforts of its representa- 
tives to force back the march of the organized 
hosts of labor. 

It is not our purpose, at this time, to discuss 
the details of the methods by which this an- 
tagonism to labor’s rights may be nullified. 
Time, circumstances, -and opportunity will 
best demonstrate how this antagonism may be 
permanently defeated, as defeated it ulti- 
mately must be. Many of the now current 
reform notions and social theories may have 
to be abandoned, but of the final realization 
of the workers’ best aspirations by the trade 
union methods there is no doubt in the minds 
of rational men. Of this, however, we may 
all be assured, that in the same measure that 
our fellow-workers of every calling organize 
in their unions and become thoroughly fede- 
rated under the banner of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in that same measure will 
we hasten our march for shorter hours, higher 
wages, better general conditions, and the final 
emancipation of every laborer from the thral- 
dom of injustice and wrong. As we become 
better and more thoroughly organized and 
federated, we shall instil in our fellow-work- 
ers sterling unionism, which always means 
independence, progress and success. 

Within the past six months our organiza- 
tions report a vast increase of membership. 
More charters have been issued to local unions, 
and more unions organized within this brief 
period, than within twice that length of time 
in the history of the labor movement of our 
country. 


The workers all through the land, wherever 
they have been organized, have been the bene- 
ficiaries of trade union effort, and if we all do 
our duty to the utmost, the immediate future 
is full of hope;and promise of success. With 
more unions formed and more members in the 
unions, with more earnestness, aggressiveness 
and grit, we shall increase our organized num- 
bers in a greater ratio than ever; and our 
movement for less hours, higher wages, and 
better conditions—in short, for full justice— 
will become accelerated in its speed, and its 
achievement be more thoroughly assured. 

This work of organization is not an easy 
task, we all admit; but the duty of the hour 
demands that we put forth the very best efforts 
of which we are capable, and help give the 
movement an impetus which no power on earth 
can withstand or swerve from the full achieve- 
ment of its just, noble and humane purposes. 

We count, as we have ever counted, in our 
already glorious past, upon the earnest and 
active co-operation of all in the realization of 
these aims. 


TO BECOME MORE EFFECTIVE. 


The recent convention of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, held at Rochester, N. Y., 
was a decided success in every way. The 
organization has learned by bitter experience 
the necessity in time of comparative industrial 
peace to prepare for war, and that such prep- 
aration is the greatest preventative for many 
unnecessary battles. 

By a unanimous vote the delegates to the 
convention increased the dues of members 
from 10 to 25 cents per week, and inaugurated 
a system of benefits, both protective and 
benevolent, that will, beyond doubt, work 
wonderful changes in the organization. 

The boot and shoe workers have determined 
that they will no longer lag in the rear among 
the organized labor forces of the country ; that 
when they may be engaged in any contest for 
improved conditions for their members, or 
may be required to protest against an imposi- 
tion, it will not be necessary for them to 
immediately appeal to the workers to ‘* pass 
around the hat’’ for voluntary contributions 
and sympathetic aid. 

The boot and shoe workers have turned their 
back upon that past, and propose to organize 
their craft thoroughly, upon the basis which 
experience has proven to be the best means 
for the success aud permanency of the trade 
union and the most potent factor to secure im- 
provements and advantages for the craft. 

It may appear strange to many, but the his- 
tory of the labor movement demonstrates that 
those unions which most completely provide 
themselves with substantial treasuries are those 
in which the members are the more highly re- 
spected, whose wages constantly increase, 
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whose hours of labor tend always lower, and 
whose general conditions of employment are 
most reasonable and fair, while their requests 
are more generally heeded. In thesame degree 
that the unions provide themselves with sub- 
stantial treasuries, there is a constant lessening 
of the number of strikes to either redress 
grievances or to obtain improved conditions, 
yet at the same time grievances are redressed 
and conditions are improved. 

High dues and beneficial features in trade 
unions have proven conclusively the most im- 
portant factors to hold the membership intact 
under most adverse conditions of industrial 
depression, thus successfully withstanding re- 
ductions in wages and other inroads which 
employers may otherwise seek to impose. 
Wages, hours, trade rules, are maintained, 
substantial improvements secured, and the 
permanency, growth, and success of the organ- 
ization always assured. 

We congratulate the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers’ Union upon this splendid departure, and 
trust the example set by it, and several other 
of our powerful national and international 
unions, may be emulated by all, and thus 
render labor more effective to hasten the day 
when absolute justice to labor will be achieved. 


The sect of communists known as Perfee- 
tionists, which, under the leadership of Mr. 
Noyes, acquired world wide notoriety by its 
consistency in pushing the theory of com- 
munism to its logical conclusion in making 
women as well as things common property, has 
recently displayed its ‘‘perfection’”? by dis- 
charging the members of the Metal Polishers’ 
Union employed in its factory at Niagara 
Falls, and hiring non-union men from Canada 
in their stead. This action is another proof 
that, no matter whatever ideal state of society 
may be advocated or established, strong trade 
unions will be necessary in order to protect 
the workers against oppression from pretended 
friends as well as open foes. 


In New York it is said that another Daniel 
has come to judgment, a Daniel whose other 
name is Loeb, alias De Leon. In this case, 
however, Daniel was judged instead of judg- 
ing ; and his judges, so it is reported, threw 
beer glasses and whiskey bottles at him. 


. Labor’s Advance. 


The Washington, D.C. Times, of July 3, publishes 
the following interview with Samuel Gompers, 
President of the American Federation of Labor : 

There is hardly any doubt but that the working 
classes, both industrial and agricultural, will take 
a more active interest in politics in the future than 
they have at any previous time, so far as organ- 
ized labor is represented by the American Federa- 

tion of Labor, which means by hundreds of 
thousands. The fight against trusts will also be 


carried on and nothing will be left undone by the 
wage-earners of the country to wrest the power 
from what the workman calls “the rapacious cap- 
tains of industry.” 

Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, who has just returned from 
an extended tour of the West, was seen yesterday, 
and he stated that the interests and influence of 
organized labor throughout the country are rapidly 
increasing ; that the workingmen themselves know 
this fact, he said, is evidenced by the great addi- 
tion to the ranks of organized labor during the last 
six months. During this time, over two hundred 
thousand wage-earners have been enrolled as mem- 
bers of trade unions. During his trip Mr. Gom- 
pers visited the industrial centers in West Virginia, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Utah, Colorado, Kansas, 
Missouri and Pennsylvania. In speaking of the 
part that the workingmen of the country will take 
in politics during the coming national election, Mr. 
Gompers said: 

‘“‘Organized labor, as individual union men, is 
taking more interest in political affairs now than 
ever before. This is demonstrated by the number 
of members of organized labor chosen as repre- 
sentatives in the legislature in the various States 
in different parts of the country. In many States 
the number of labor men varies from two to seven- 
teen. In Colorado the number of members of 
organized labor in the legislature is seventeen, in 
addition to which the Lieutenant Governor of the 
State is also a member of organized labor. 

‘*The American Federation of Labor most firmly 
and unequivocally favors the independent use of 
the ballot by the trade unionists and working- 
men, united regardless of party, that we may elect 
men from our own ranks to make new laws and 
administer them along the lines laid down in the 
legislative demands of the American Federation of 
Labor, and at the same time secure an impartial 
judiciary that will not govern us by arbitrary in- 
junctions of the courts, nor act as the pliant tools 
of corporate wealth. 

‘“‘That as our efforts are centred against all 
forms of industrial slavery and economic wrong, 
we must also direct our utmost energies to remove 
all forms of political servitude and party slavery, 
to the end that the working people may act as a 
unit at the polls at every election. 

“The worst feature of our political life is the 
domination which party has over individual judg- 
ment. There are many who are opposed to certain 
political propositions, but when their party de- 
clares for them they fall into line and support 
them, though acknowledging to themselves that 
they are against their individual interests. It is 
our effort, therefore, to wean the individual from 
such servitude, so that he may be guided by prin- 
ciples and measures rather than implicitly follow- 
ing a party, no matter for what it declares. 

‘In the measure that we accomplish this shall 
we see independent judgment and independent 
voting, thus compelling parties to conform their 
declarations and principles to meet the improved 
judgments and demands of the people. The inter- 
ests of all laborers, whether in factories or other 
industries or on the farms, are absolutely identical. 
Often the farmer is as inconsiderate of the farm 
laborer’s welfare as is the most rapacious so-called 
captain of industry of the interests of his em- 
ployes. 

“It is therefore to the interests of organized la- 
bor to assist in the organization of the farm labor- 
ers so that they may be greater participants in the 
product of their own labor. Inthe same degree as 
the workers in the industrial pursuits, agriculture 
and commerce are organized we shall court and 
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expect the co-operation of all reform forces in 
society making for the material, political, social, 
and moral welfare of the whole people. As the 
result of a closer alliance between the organized 
industrial wage-earners and farm laborers there 
will be more happiness and less misery; better 
homes, fewer hoboes, more schools and lyceums, 
and fewer jails; more home comforts, and fewer 
saloons; more independence, economical and po- 
litical, and less bossism and corruption; more love 
of country and humanity and less jingoism and 
political juggling, which now appeal to the ignor- 
ant and arouse prejudice; in a word it would 
make for all those things which make life worth 
living and make men regard themselves in duty 
bound to aid each other in bearing each other’s 
burdens. 

“*The trust feature hasindirectly been attacked by 
labor, particularly that feature of the trusts whic 
reaches out to dominate the political parties, the 
legislatures, State and National, the executives of 
our municipal life, and has reached the judiciary, 
influenced its opinions, decisions, and decrees. 
The trusts, however, may have a legitimate func- 
tion in the development of industry, but their in- 
vasion of our legislatures, and control of the 
executive and judicial functions of government is 
the greatest danger to the perpetuation of repub- 
lican institutions and the freedom and independ- 
ence of the citizen.” 

When asked if he thought the alleged oppression 
of the moneyed class has reached that stage which 
will cause a political revolution among the wage- 
earners of the country, Mr. Gompers said: *‘ That 
we are fast drifting toward that condition of affairs 
there is no question in my mind, but we hope that 
we are now witnessing an economic revolution in 
factory, workshop, mill, and mine, and we earnestly 
anticipate the same upon the farm, which will 
cause evolution rather than revolution. We can 
measure political advancement by the greater 
economic independence of the workers, and this 
economic independence.can only be brought about 
by the more thorough organization of all wage- 
earners. 

“It is most gratifying to us that within the past 
six months more than 200,000 workmen have joined 
the ranks of organized labor. We have now sev- 
enty-one national and international bodies affil- 
iated with the American Federation of Labor, con- 
sisting of over 12,000 local unions with an aggregate 
membership of over 1,000,000 wage-earners.’’ 


" Booming the Label in the Rockies. 


Michael Raphael, of New York, an organizer of 
the Cigar Makers’ International Union, in response 
to a cordial invitation extended to him by the 
trade unionists of Butte, Montana, delivered an 
address on ‘‘ the Use of the Union Label,” in the hall 
of the Silver Bow Trades Assembly, on July 16, in 
which he said in part: 

“If I may be permitted to say a word in behalf 
of the men who are now penned up under military 
rule, no nobler cause could be engaged in than to 
render moral and financial support to the victims 
of General Merriam’s persecution, who in the Coeur 
d’Alenes, are suffering for a principle, for the 
maintenance of their manhood and loyalty to their 
union. Such union men are greater patriots than 
the men who bear the name of soldier and would 
drive honest union men into slavish conditions. 
While these conflicts are pro; ing it must be 
borne in mind that organi labor is not the 
aggressor. Our purpose, as I have already stated, 


is to avert difficulties, and no more impressive 
fact could be stated than that when we are united 
and make the existence of such unity understood, 
very few conflicts arise, and the most stubborn 
employers of labor respect our wishes. The future 
will undoubtedly evolve new conditions, but the 
trade union may be safely trusted to deal with 
each new condition as it arises. 

‘* While I haveattempted to touch on the relations 
of the worker and employer, may I not also be 
permitted to offer a thought as to the obligations 
we owe to each other as union men and women? 
It is a known fact that ye pees protect each 
other at all times, and have their organizations for 
that purpose, ef as against members of 
trade unions. hether they are right or wrong 
in this latter effort is not the issue at this moment. 
But can we not draw a lesson from their action? 
To be a union man, to maintain that principle, to 
show sympathy for our struggling fellow-workers 
is absolutely necessary, and thus it becomes an es- 
sential part of our duty to recognize the union 

roduct. To thisend organized labor should work. 

‘o be a union member and support non-union 
workers, their employers and their product is, I 
feel, hardly consistent, and yet, I regret to say, 
that is what is going on in our midst today. Oon- 
vict-made shoes, pint es clothes, tenement- 
house made cigars and child labor are encouraged ; 
while the honest toilers are too often compelled to 
go hungry through enforced idleness and the 
children are consigned to degradation in sweat 
shops instead of going to school. 

“This is a condition that can be speedily abolished 
by the exercise of a little consistency on the part 
of the workers. Let every worker demand goods 
bearing the union label; and nearly every trade of 
importance bears such a label on its product. The 
woman who sweeps the floor can buy a union 
broom as well as the man can wear a union suit of 
clothes, and even the product of my own trade— 
cigars—they should bear the union label. May I 
plead with you, therefore, to give this matter your 
serious consideration and take such steps that will 
aid in procuring union articles in all we consume 
and wear? Nearly two hundred cigarmakers 
could be employed here, and yet only 12 are work- 
ing. All the cigars that are used come chiefly 
from factories whose proprietors are opposed to 
union people and would not only injure the Cigar- 
makers’ Union and consign every member to a 
felon’s cell, but would also crush every other union 
and its members. What we ask for ourselves we 
must try to secure for every other trade. 

“During my trip throughout the West I have 
found the newspaper press fairly disposed to aid 
in wiping out the evils of the sweat-shop and child 
labor, and promote the recognition of the union 
label. While this is a fact we should not fail to 
give room to papers specially devoted to the inter- 
ests of labor and to the sacred obligation we each 
assume to our life partners. Let our union affilia- 
tion and our union card always remind us to de- 
mand the union label and subscribe for a labor 

per that will help to make our lives happier, 
and establish the golden rule: ‘Do unto others as 
you would be done unto.’ ”’ 


In the Nutmeg State. 


A ROUSING MEETING PREPARATORY TO ACTION. 
It is long since a labor mass-meeting has been 
held in Ansonia, Conn., but the meeting that was 
held in the Opera House of that city on the even- 
ing of July 24, gave evidence that the spirit of 
unionism in that locality is by no means dormant. 
Notwithstanding the heated weather, the house 
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was filled by an appreciative audience that warmly 
applauded the many telling points made by the three 
speakers of the evening, Samuel Prince, President 
of the Central Federated Union of New York City ; 
Daniel Harris, President of the New York State 
Federation ; and Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

When the Ansonia brass band had rendered a 
choice selection, Irving Whiting, President of the 
Roll Workers’ Union, made a brief introductory 
speech and presented Mr. Prince, who, in the 
course of a brief and pointed speech, endeavored 
to prove that money invested as dues in a trade 
union brought vastly better results than in a sav- 


—— bank 

r. Gompers, rising amid loud and long-con- 
tinued applause, then proceeded to say: ‘‘ He had 
had the opportunity of visiting the city before to 
address one particular union, but it was the first 
time that he had been invited to speak in public 
here, which privilege he acknowledged with pleas- 
ure. He believed that when workingmen met 
each other each should tell the other some whole- 
some truths and it was for that purpose that he 
was present. He intended to speak without fear 
or favor. The workingmen of Ansonia and vicin- 
ity were slow in grasping the oportunity of organ- 
izing; it was simply neglect, but the workmen 
and those dependent on them had been the suf- 
ferers thereby. Workingmen had much to blame 
themselves for, as every delinquency could not be 
laid at the door of the capitalist. Much of the evil 
complained of was due to their own ignorance and 
shortcomings, for, were it not for the shortcomings 
of the workingmen, how could they see women 
and children in factories while able-bodied men 
walked the streets in idleness until it had come to 
such a pass that the condition was—busy children 
and idle men. Such a condition was not to the 
credit of the workingman. No person could say 
that the work of children in factories was neces- 
sary to success or progress. To make such aclaim 
would be to deny the fact that the human race had 
made any real progress. 

“The mission of organized labor was to assist 
the laboring classes, to bring them to a realization 
of their duties, and take from the factories the 
children and place them in the school-rooms. Its 
mission was to instill manhood and independence 
into the hearts and minds of people. 

‘*He referred to the workmen who, when asked 
to join unions, refused on the plea that as they 
were married men they could not afford to pay the 
small monthly dues, yet such men who were the 
ones who protested loudest in paying dues, were 
also the ones who were the readiest to accept a re- 
duction of wages.”’ 

The remarks of Mr. Harris were centered alto- 
gether on the fact that the workingmen of the city 
should organize, and to those now organized he 
gave words of encouragement to keep on in the 
good work. 

‘*Many say,” said the speaker, ‘‘that labor or- 
ganizations are promulgators of dissension. Or- 
ganized labor is not such a promulgator, and I 
hurl the infamous lie back in the teeth of the 
ones who makeit. The trade unions were formed 
to maintain the standard of living; to reduce the 
hours of labor; to protect and assist men out of 
employment: to provide for the sick, bury the 
dead and to make provision for the widow and or- 
phans of the workmen.”’ The meeting was brought 
to a close amid hearty applause. 





If the people are to respect the law, the law 
must be respectable. 


Inaugural Session of the British Federation of 
Trade Unions. 


Thanks to the courtesy of Reynolds’ Newspaper 
we are enabled to present thus early to our readers 
the following interesting details of a meeting un- 
doubtedly destined to exercise an immense influ- 
ence on the trade union movement in all countries 
and for all time to come. 


The newly-formed Federation of Trade Unions 
met fur the first time on Wednesday at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, when forty-six delegates 
were present, representing forty-four trade unions, 
with a membership of 310,437. The delegates 
formed the General Council of the Federation and 
their business was mostly of a routine character. 
Mr. W. J. Davis (Brassworkers), the chairman of 
the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union 
Congress, presided, and told the delegates about 
the work which the Parliamentary Committee had 
done as a consequence of the instructions given 
them at the Manchester meeting in January, when 
the Federation was formed. 

The Council then elected officers. Mr. P. Cur- 
ran (Gas Workers) was elected Chairman and Mr. 
A. Gee (Yorkshire Weavers), Vice-chairman. Mr. 
Isaac Mitchell, of one of the Glasgow branches of 
the Amalgamated Engineers, who represents that 
union on the Parliamentary Committee, was ap- 
pointed Secretary, and Mr. J. Maddison (the Sec- 
retary of the Friendly Society of Ironfounders), 
Treasurer; Messrs. A. Wilkie (Associated Ship- 
wrights), J. Holmes (Leicester Hosiers), and B. 
Tillet (London Dockers), Trustees. 

The Management Committee will consist of the 
foregoing names and the following: Messrs. T. 
Ashton (Cotton Spinners), W. J. Davis (Brass 
Workers), W. B. Hornidge (Boot and Shoe Opera- 
tives), M. Arrandale (United Machine Workers), C. 
Gregory (Carters’ Association), J. N. Bell (Na- 
tional Union of Labor), T. Mallalieu (Felt Hatters) 
and F. Newall (Painters and Decorators). 

All these appointments were for twelve months 
until the annual meeting of the Federation. It 
was decided that the next meeting of the General 
Council should be held in January of next year. 
London was chosen as the location of the head 
office, receiving 162,860 votes, against 142,979, in 
favor of Manchester. The annual meeting was 
fixed for August, 1900,and the rules drawn up at 
Manchester were adopted and ordered to come 
into force as from July 1, 1899. 

Thus was launched on its way an organization 
which may have great influence on the future of 
the labor movement. The proceedings were of the 
most satisfactory character. The discussions were 
confined to matters of organization. The Federa- 
tion has secured an excellent Secretary in the per- 
son of Mr. Mitchell, who may be counted on to do 
his best to bring all the forces of labor into line. 
Now that the Federation has been started, other 
large unions may be expected tojoin. The Man- 
agement Committee has large powers and will 
have many opportunities of rendering great servi- 
ces. It is satisfactory to find on it such names as 
those of Mr. Maddison, Mr. Wilkie, Mr. Alan Gee, 
Mr. Hornidge and Mr. Arrandale, whose past ex- 
periences in trade union work will be of the 
utmost value. 


The receipt of a sample copy of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST isan invitation to you to subscribe 
to it, or you can have it sent free to your address 
for one year by sending five paid subscriptions. 
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What our Organizers are Doing. 


The following selection from the many returns 
received from our organizers include reports from 
more than 80 of the principal cities located in 
some 30 States and Provinces of this continent. 
These reports tend to show that the favorable 
conditions noted in these columns during several 
months past still continue to operate with un- 
diminished force. The fact that 41 charters have 
been issued from this office during the past 
month as compared with 12 for the corresponding 
month of last year, and that the majority of our 
affiliated national and international unions have 
benefited in a similar degree, gives evidence not 
only of revived industrial activity, but also of the 
increasing determination of the workers to or- 
ganize on the unshakable basis of the trade union, 
and thus oppose, in the only permanently effective 
manner, the unity of capital by the unity of num- 
bers. 

NATIONAL SECRETARIES. 

General Secretary Schudel, Bakers and Confec- 
tioners’ International Union, writes: ‘Our organ- 
ization is doing well. Most of our locals have 
gained in membership, and the formation of new 
unions goes on at a very satisfactory rate. Last 
week I sent a charter for a union at New Orleans, 
where we have not had a union since seven years 
ago. We are very thankful to American Federa- 
tion of Labor General Organizer Winn, who 
gained this union.”’ 

General Secretary James A. Cable, Cooper’s In- 
ternational Union, reports having organized local 
unions at Fort Worth,Texas; Bainbridge, Ga., and 
Niagara Falls, New York. He considers the out- 
look to be very encouraging. 

The International Seamens’ Union of America 
has formulated the following series of reforms for 
the seafaring craft: 

‘“‘American seamen for American ships; the aboli- 
tion of the crimping system; the abolition of in- 
voluntary servitude; improved manning scale; 
right of crews to call survey on unseaworthy ships; 
official survey of ships, both sail and steam, at 
stated periods; shipowners’ liability for injury to 
seamen; equitable provision for the care of dis- 
tressed seamen in foreign ports; better wages, 
food and forecastles ; wages payable in every port; 
justice and greater facility in litigation between 
seamen and their employers.” 

Chas. L. Conine, General Secretary of the Bro- 
therhood of Leather Workers on Horse Goods, re- 
ports that they have issued charters in Dallas, 
Tex.; Lincoln, Neb., and St. Louis, Mo., since his 
last report. 

The United Brewery Workmens’ Union reports, 
under date of July 22, having subscribed $750.00 
toward the support of the Idaho miners. 

General Secretary C. L. Shamp, International 
Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, reports that 
during the month ending June 15, he has issued 
charters to eight new unions, located in Lowell 
and Lawrence, Mass.; Springfield and Danville, 
Ill.; New York and Syracuse, N. Y.; Sioux City, 
Ia., and Bay City, Mich. He also states that his 
union will give any American Federation of Labor 
organizer an honorary consideration of $5.00 for 
organizing a union of firemen in any city where a 
union of that craft does not now exist. Necessary 


documents on application to 720 Coy street, Kan- 
sas City, Kans. 

General Secretary W. C. Pearce, United Mine 
Workers of America, reports that during the six 
months ending June 30, the organization has made 
rapid progress, both in the old fields and in local- 
ities where it had hitherto not been successful in 
establishing a firm footing. During the period 
stated, 171 new local unions have been organized 
and 47 lapsed locals reorganized. 

General Secretary James Duncan, Granite Cut- 
ters’ International Union, reports that the head- 

uarters of that union will be removed from 

altimore, Md., to Boston, Mass., during the pres- 
ent month. 

The General Executive Board of the Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union has decided that negroes can not be 
denied membership in that union, except for cause. 


General Secretary Thomas I. Kidd, Amalga- 
mated Woodworkers’ Union, announces that during 
the past year his union has succeeded in establish- 
ing the 9-hour day in twelve cities, where its local 
unions have an aggregate of four thousand mem- 
bers, thus making it possible for about four hundred 
more woodworkers to secure employment. It has 
also increased the average wage about 50 cents a 
day for nearly four thousand five hundred mem- 
bers, or a daily aggregate increase of $2,250. In 
other words, the organization, through its achieve- 
ments within the past year, has increased the value 
of the labor of these 4,500 men by $675,000 annu- 
s100 making the average increase in their wages 

150. 


ALABAMA, 

Organizer Leath, of Birmingham, reports having 
organized a Painters and Paper-hangers’ Union, 
and adds, ‘‘from present indications I predict a 
prosperous year for organized labor here. The 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Union recently formed, is 
growing in members weekly and now has a mem- 
bership of 250.” 

Organizer P. W. Greene states that he has organ- 
ized the furniture employes, the beamers and 
slashers, and a Federal Labor Unionin Phenix. He 
has also another union of textile workers on foot. 


CALIFORNIA, 

Secretary Rosenberg, San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, reports that unfair shipowners find it more and 
more difficult to secure dupes; they can not get 
seamen, 80 their tools, the crimps, are shanghaing 
landsmen. Our war of conquest is giving expected 
results—that is, cheap labor is being acquired to be 
used by the employers to lower the standard of 
living of American workmen and check attempts 
for improvement. The steamer Indiana, with 
troops from the Philippines, has a crew of 86 Fili- 
ee and some Filipino ‘artists and musicians.”’ 

he steamer belongs to the Empire line, a branch 
of the International Maritime Transportation Co., 
now most heavily subsidized by the United States 
Government. He also reports that the Brewery 
Workmens’ Union has signed an agreement for two 
years with the Brewers’ Protective Association ; 
42 breweries and malthouses come within its scope, 
and these 42 establishments will be thoroughly 
unionized within two weeks. 


COLORADO. 


Organizer Max Morris reports from Denver that 
the Supreme Court of Colorado has declared the 
recently enacted 8-hour law to be unconstitu- 
tional, notwithstanding the fact that Colorado’s 
law was, as stated in the July issue of THE AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST, identical with that of Utah, 
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which latter has long since been confirmed by the 
U. 8S. Supreme Court. This outrageously unjust 
decision will not, however, affect the determina- 
tion of the officers and members of the Smelter- 
men’s Union to remain on strike until they have 
conquered the 8-hour workday for their craft. 


COLUMBIA; BRITISH. 


J. H. Watson, Chairman of the Organization 
Committee of the Vancouver Trades Council, re- 
ports under recent date that the shoemakers of 
the city had organized. All the members of the 
trade in the city had joined with the exception of 
five, and those five they expected to join inside of 
a week. He further reported that the clerks of 
the city were in first-class shape and were waiting 
to receive their charter. The Clerks’ Union bids 
fair to be one of the strongest in the city. 

COLUMBIA ; DISTRICT OF, 

The electrical workers of this District, after two- 
weeks’ strike, succeeded in securing an agreement 
with the employers establishing the 8-hour work- 
day and an increase of wages from $2.25 minimum 
per day to $2.80 minimum per day; and further, 
that on April 1, 1900, wages shall be a minimum of 
$3.00 per day. In addition the full recognition of 
the union was secured. 


GEORGIA, 


Writing from Phenix, Ala., Organizer Greene 
states that, largely resulting from the impetus 
given by Will H. Winn and other A. F. of L. Gen- 
eral Organizers, the Columbus Central Federation 
of Labor has succeeded during the six weeks end- 
ing July 19, in organizing the garment workers 
and the stationary firemen; in reorganizing An- 
chor Protective Union No. 6877; in changing a 
non-union job printing office to a strictly union 
concern; in unionizing the Columbus Evening Led- 
ger, after a struggle which had proven unsuccess- 
ful during four years; in adding some 200 new 
members to the Textile Workers’ Union; in 
strengthening Typographical Union, No. 220, by 
the addition of several new members; and in get- 
ting unions of painters and decorators and of 
street-car men in course of formation. 

The pressmen of Atlanta have taken a step that 
stamps them at once as one of the most, if not the 
most progressive union in the South. As adopted 
by the union, a member in good standing six 
months who is out of employment will receive the 
sum of $4 per week. 

Atlanta promises that its Labor Day celebration 
will be memorable in the annals of the labor move- 
ment of that city. 

ILLINOIS, 


G. E. Vincent, Secretary of Federal Labor Union 
No. 7358, of Mt. Vernon, reports that though that 


body is the youngest organization in that city, . 


being but two months old, they have a membership 
of about four hundred. He states that notwith- 
standing some opposition from the superintendent 
of a certain company, the union feels assured of 
securing a very large membership. 

The organizing committee of the Quincy Trades 
and Labor Assembly reports that seven unions have 
been organized in that city since our last issue, as 
follows: butchers; leather workers on horse goods; 
casting trimmers ; cleansers, grinders and cupola 
tenders ; metal polishers and buffers ; team drivers ; 
steel range workers, and sheet iron workers. 

Organizer Hinman, of Springfield, has succeeded 
in organizing a prosperous Federal Labor Union 
in that city. He has recently been appointed to a 


place in the Labor Bureau of Illinois. Application 
has been received from Secretary M. J. Kramp, of 
the Federation of Labor of Springfield, for a char- 
ter for that body. 

Secretary Homer Whalen, of the Canton Trades 
Assembly, reports that owing to the near proxim- 
ity of Labor Day no public celebration of the first 
anniversary of Federal Labor Union, No. 7125, the 
proud mother of a dozen trade unions and a cen- 
tral labor union, was held on that date, July 18. 
This glorious event, however, was not forgotten 
by the Daily Cantonian, the Peoria Star, and the 
Daily Register, who each dedicated considerable 
space to its commemoration. 

The Bloomington Trades Assembly is determined 
that the organized workers of that city shall have 
an opportunity to celebrate Labor Day in a loyal 
manner. There are 600 more union men in Bloom- 
ington than one year ago. 

James Beattie, of Spring Valley, has organized a 
Team Drivers’ Union in Peru, in affiliation with the 
national organization of team drivers. 

Louis J. Bender, of Chicago, has forwarded an 
application for a charter for the Ornamental Glass 
Workers, and reports an increase of membership 
in that union of 400 within two months. 

Frank E. Lethin, of Elgin, has forwarded an ap- 
plication for a Federal Labor Union in that city. 


INDIANA. 

Secretary J. W. Peters has issued the call for the 
fifteenth annual session of the Indiana Federation 
of Labor, which will be held in Elwood on Sep- 
tember 26, 27and 28. Every trade and labor union 
should see that it is well represented. 

The Bartenders’ Union at Muncie has withdrawn 
from the Bartenders’ National League and Alli- 
ance, and formed a new organization known asthe 
Bartenders’ Mutual Beneficial Organization. 

Organizer A. F. Burnett has forwarded an appli- 
cation for a Federal Labor Union in Frankton. 

Organizer Ed. H. Evinger, of Terre Haute, in 
conjunction with Philip Reinbold, forwarded char- 
ters for three organizations during the past month 
—bottling-house employes, brewery and ice plant 
laborers and ice wagon men. The Labor Day com- 
mittee of Terre Haute is composed of 23 delegates, 
one from each organized trade in the city. The 
cclebration will be a worthy one. 

IOWA. 

L. H. Fish, of Sioux City, has succeeded in or- 
ganizing the brewery workers of that locality in 
affiliation with the National Brewery Workers’ 
Union. 

G. F. Taylor, of Cedar Rapids, has forwarded ap- 

lication for a charter for the Federation of 

abor of that city. 
KANSAS. 

Organizer W. L. Moore, reports from Wichita 
that ‘“‘people are not through talking about the 
speech delivered by President Gompers in this 
city yet--business men as well as laboring men. 
Last week we introduced a resolution in our city 
council to employ none but union labor on all city 
work, contract or otherwise, even to city officers 
(police and firemen), and last Friday night the first 
of the city employes joined the Federation. We 
are now making preparations for a Labor Day 
demonstration that will wake up the city of Wi- 
chita as it has never been before. We expect to 
have twenty organizations in line. Eight months 
ago we had but two unions—Cigar Makers’ No. 286 
and Printers’ No. 148.” 
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KENTUCKY. 

Secretary Johnson, of Federal Labor Union, No. 
7390, reports from Central City that his union was 
organized May 27, with 21 charter members. It 
now has 54 members, and 10 applications for mem- 
bership. On the morning of the 3d inst. the hands 
in Mr. Faurtney’s saw and planing mill, number- 
ing over twenty men, earning from 50 cents to 
$1.00 per day, with 12 carpenters employed on Mr. 
Faurtney’s $12,000 residence, who were receiving 
$1.25 per day, together with the foreman carpenter, 
rated at $1.50, went on strike for 25 cents per da 
advance per man. Five of the carpenters, includ- 
ing the foreman, being members of this Federal 
Labor Union, they were soon successful in securing 
a victory for all hands. The Federal Labor Union 
has passed a resolution calling upon the city 
council to pass an ordinance making eight hours 
a legal day’s work on all work done by the city, 
the present rate of wages to be retained unchanged. 
Secretary Johnson adds ‘“ we have also a stave fac- 
tory in this town employing about 75 men, all of 
whom we hope to number among our members at 
an early date. Having also an organization of the 
United Mine Workers at this place, numbering 
over two hundred men, all in good standing, we 
consider that Central City bids fair to be a strictly 
union town very soon.”’ 

Secretary Sidener of the Trades and Labor As- 
sembly, reports from Covington as follows: ‘‘We 
have organized in the last month a Casting-dressers’ 
Union, Woodworkers’ Union, Plumbers’ Union, and 
a Tobacco Workers’ Union. In the last-named we 
have 103 members. All unions in Kenton and 
Campbell counties are growing in membership. 
The city of Covington is building a new court- 
house, and it is embodied in the specifications that 
only union labor be employed, and that the Trades 
and Labor Assembly working card only be recog- 
nized. The city of Covington is giving a “street 
fair” for the benefit of the charity organizations 
of the city, and the city general council has passed 
resolutions that all printing for said fair and all 
work shall be done by union labor. We have also 
signed a contract with the Cincinnati, South Cov- 
ington and Newport Street Railway Company that 
in the erecting of their new car barns in Newport, 
only union labor shall be employed. The plum- 
bers were organized three weeks ago, and have 
already received an increase of wages from $2 to 
$3 per day of nine hours, and eight hours only on 
Saturday. Time and one-half for overtime, and 
double time on Sunday. This agreement has been 
signed by every boss plumber in Covington and 
Newport, except one, and he has lost several con- 
tracts on account of being declared unfair.” 

Organizer Weaver, of Covington, has forwarded 
an application for a Federal Labor Union in that city. 


LOUISIANA. 


General Organizer Will H. Winn, writing from 
New Orleans, states that during the past week he 
has addressed meetings of the bakers, who have 
added some 25 new members to their roster. The 
boiler makers have perfected a temporary organi- 
zation and will apply for a charter; the carriage 
makers will also organize this week. The work 
accomplished this week includes unions of broom 
makers, carriage makers, tobacco workers and a 
Federal Labor Union on the Algiers side. This 
latter will perhaps be the largest Federal Labor 
Union in existence, as it will embrace some 700 or 
800 laborers and freight handlers employed by the 
Southern Pacific Railway. They appear eager for 
eee under the American Federation of 

r. 


The gon for establishing a strong Central 
Labor Union in New Orleans are decidedly en- 
couraging, as the following organizations may be 
set down as the constituent unions of such body : 
rajlroad trainmen, longshoremen, cotton yardmen, 
bookbinders, machinists, paper hangers, carpen- 
ters and joiners (three unions), typographical, 
pressmen, tailors, electrical workers, bakers, stage 
employes, broom makers, carriage workers, to- 
bacco workers and freight handlers, 22 in all, so 
far, and the end is not in sight. 

Organizer James Leonard, of New Orleans, for- 
warded application for charter for freight handlers, 
and reports that a good strong union of that craft 
will be secured. He also reports the reorganiza- 
tion of a union of longshoremen at Old Basin. 


MANITOBA. 


The Winnipeg Trades and Labor Council reports 
16 affiliated unions, comprising typos, bricklayers, 
brotherhood and amalgamated carpenters, ma- 
chinists, plasterers, painters, cigarmakers, con- 
ductors, engineers, firemen, trackmen, trainmen, 
carmen, tailors and garment workers. The or- 
ganized workers of Winnipeg have pledged them- 
selves not to purchase non-union garments and 
have appealed to their fellow-workers the country 
over to lend the weight of their influence in their 
purchases. The Garment Workers’ Union is the 
only organization of women workers in the West, 
and that they are capable and enterprising their 
actions show all along, and —_— now in procuring 
a location on the fair ground that all may see that 
they are still on top, and that the people can take 
their choice between sweatshop products and 
good, honest, union-made Winnipeg goods. 


MARYLAND, 


Agent J. H. Williams, Atlantic Coast Seamens’ 
Union, reports that the Maryland Dredging Co. 
has secured a Federal contract to dredge in Balti- 
more harbor, which will probably take three years. 
Agent has been promised that this company will 
take its deckhands and firemen from the Sailors’ 
Union office. 

The Baltimore Federation of Labor is consider- 
ing the feasibility of erecting a Labor Temple. 

The Machinists’ Union reports 100 new members, 
the Electrical Workers’ Union 25 and the newly- 
organized Woodworkers’ Union 47 members ad- 
mitted during the past week. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Grganizer O’Sullivan reports that the Boston 
Central Labor Union has appointed a committee to 
secure the 8-hour workday for city employes, said 
committee to be authorized to have the question of 
the 8-hour day submitted to the voters of Boston 
at the next municipal election, the committee to 
be further authorized to wait upon the city com- 
mittees of the various political parties for the pur- 
ag of securing their endorsement and assistance 

n favor of an affirmative vote upon the question 
when submitted to the voters. 

John Howard, Secretary of Lathers’ Union No. 
7406, of Lawrence, reports that the members of his 
union went out last month for an increase in prices 
and were successful in their demand. He further 
reports that about all the lathers in the city are 
members of the union. 

Secretary Otto Mache, of the Central Labor 
Union of Springfield, reports that they have or- 
ganized a Horseshoers Union’ with 28 members, out 
of a total of 32 journeymen horseshoers in that 
city. The coal handlers have effected a temporary 
organization, and their application for charter 
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from American Federation of Labor has been en- 
dorsed by the Central Labor Union. 

J. F. Mahoney, of Springfield, has organized and 
forwarded applications for three unions during the 
past month—the grain handlers, coal handlers, 
and freight handlers. 

Mr. J. E. Hammond, Financial Secretary, Fire- 
men’s Union, No. 13, of Lowell, reports that their 
organization is making splendid progress, and that 
the firemen of Fall River are out on strike for 17 
cents an hour. 

MICHIGAN. 

Organizer L. E. Tossey, of Detroit, has forwarded 
applications for two charters during the past 
month, one for the freight handlers and the other 
for the carbuilders and wood machinemen. 


MINNESOTA. 

The Trades and Labor Council, of Minneapolis, 
report that the committee appointed to draw up 
resolutions regarding the Knights of Labor, pre- 
sented the following resolution, at the regular 
meeting of the council, July 19, which was adopted: 


Whereas, the people of this city have been approached 
from time for the purpose of giving aid to and strengthen- 
ing the aims of the Knights of Labor, and 

Whereas, the Knights of Labor as a duly recognized labor 
organization does not existin this city, or if it does exist 
under that name its membership is devoid of public spirit, 
benefit or any other quality conducive to the welfare of the 
workingman, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Trades and Labor Council of the 
City of Minneapolis, made up as it is of the members of 
every bona fide, legitimate labor organization in this city, 
does not in any way sanction the methods employed by 
this fragment of so-called Knights of Labor, and take this 
opportunity of advising the community that any encour- 
agement to this unorganized handful of self-seeking individ- 
uals, who assume a title worthy in in every way, but not 
rightfully theirs, is a waste of substance and a perversion of 

ood intention, and should be discontinued, and that for the 
yenefit of those really interested in the advancement of la- 
bor, the employer and the employe, copies of these resolu- 
tions should be published in the public ey for the 
protection of those who are generous enough to help the 
cause of trade unionism. 


President Friend, of the St. Paul Trades and La- 
bor Assembly, has selected a committee to make 
arrangements for the celebration of Labor Day, 
and the committee has issued a call to employers 
to close their establishments on that day. It also 
states as follows: 

“Today organized labor is stronger in St. Paul 
than at any previous time in its history, one union 
alone having increased its membership since Sep- 
tember, 1898, from 50 to 550. Twelve organizations 
have been instituted during the year with a com- 
bined membership of over 500, while the prospects 
for a contiued increase are most flattering. 

‘That the business interests and our unaffiliated 
brothers may realize to the utmost the meaning of 
organized labor, we earnestly urge you to take 
immediate steps to assist in making the 1899 parade 
the largest in the history of the movement in this 
city. Itis imperative that your entire member- 
ship turn out.” 

MISSOURI. 


Organizer L. P. Negele, of St. Louis, has for- 
warded an application for charter for the Brush- 
makers of St. Louis, and reports them in a flour- 
ishing condition. Organizer Chas. Kassel, of St. 
Louis, has organized a union of carriage and 
wagon blacksmiths and helpers. 

Julius Westermeyer, Secretary of the Car Wheel 
Molders and Helpers, of St. Louis, reports that his 
union has secured recognition and an increased 
scale of wages for its members, which has been 
fairly well recognized by the car shops. One of 
the companies tried to make an agreement with the 
men by offering to pay the scale of wages on con- 


dition that they would leave the union. The Mis- 
souri shop shut down a part of the their works, 
and discharged some of the older employes. At 
a meeting of the union on June 25, their reinstate- 
ment was demanded. The superintendent weak- 
ened, and agreed to work the plant full time and 
to reinstate all the old hands. The total proceeds 
of the St. Louis Labor Day celebration will be de- 
voted to the Idaho miners. 

The labor unions of St. Joseph are preparing a 
demonstration to occur on September 4, Labor Day. 
All of the labor unions in the city have joined all 
classes of citizens in extending an invitation to 
organized labor in the States of Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa and Illinois to attend this celebra- 
tion on September 4, and to participate in an elab- 
orate program now being prepared. 

O. M. Sams, of Waverly, has forwarded an ap- 
plication for a Federal Labor Union in that city. 

MONTANA. 

C. Des Ormeaux, of Billings, has forwarded an 
application for a Federal Labor Union in that city. 

Organizer Raphael recently delivered an address 
in advocacy of the union label in the hall of the 
Silver Bow Trades and Labor Assembly, at Butte. 
He was cordially received and his remarks were 
attentively listened to. There is a great field for 
union labels of all kinds in this region. 

NEBRASKA. 

Organizer Donnelly, of South Omaha, makes 
the following report: ‘‘Our Central Labor Union 
is progressing very nicely. We expect to cele- 
brate Labor Day as becomes an industrial city like 
ours. The painters, stationary firemen and box 
makers are late additions to our ranks; a portion 
of our beef butchers have obtained an increase in 
wages within the past two weeks, increase rang- 
ing from 25 to 50 cents per day. Those whose 
wages were not increased were getting more than 
has been paid for the same class of work in other 
packing centers. All are jubilant and our Butch- 
ers’ Unions are flourishing. At the last meeting of 
the Central it was decided that each delegate 
should induce his union to make an effort to have 
the packing house laborers acquire membership 
in some Federal Labor Union. Business is good 
in all lines.” 

NEW JERSEY. 

John Johrenberger, of Elizabeth, has forwarded 
an application fora charter for the sewing machine 
builders. 

NEW YORK. 

President Daniel Harris has issued the call for 
the third annual convention of the Workingmen’s 
Federation of the State of New York, which will 
be called to order in the Supervisors’ room in the 
City Hall, at Albany, on Tuesday, September 12, at 
noon. 

Secretary R. H. Kern has forwarded an applica- 
tion for a charter for the Workingmen’s Federa- 
tion of Labor of the State of New York. 

Organizer Hoenig, of Lockport, reports that the 
carpenters of that city have gained the 9-hour 
day ; that he has organized the coopers, and that 
the Central Labor Union is arranging a Labor Day 
demonstration. He has also forwarded application 
for charter for Newsboys’ Protective Union during 
the past month, and one for the stave and heading 


’ workers. 


Organizer M. J. O’Brien, of Rochester, has or- 
ganized the team owners during the past month. 
R. D. Runyan, Secretary of the Trades Assembly 
of Rochester, reports that the strike of the Street 
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and Building Laborers’ Union was successful; that 
they secured the 8 hour workday at $1.50 per day ; 
and that a large majority of the unions are now in 
a very healthy condition, with steadily increasing 
memberships. Rochester will have a grand street 
parade and a reunion at Sea Breeze on Labor Day. 

Organizer John T. Richardson, of Rochester, has 
forwarded application for charter for the block 
pavers, cement walk and curb setters. 

The several unions of Buffalo have secured more 
commodious headquarters in the Central block, 
consisting of a large hall and three good-sized 
meeting rooms. This move was made necessary 
by the great increase in the number of the local 
unions. This city is projecting a huge Labor Day 
celebration. 

Organizer W. H. Roche, of Binghamton, has or- 
ganized a union of draymen of that city. 

Organizer G. List, of Syracuse, has organized 
two unions during the past month—laborers and 
janitors. 

During the past month Organizer Herman Rob- 
inson, of New York City, has organized and for- 
warded an application for charter for a Laborers’ 
Protective Union. 

OHIO. 


Secretary Bert, of Youngstown Central Labor 
Union, writes: ‘‘ We are still forging ahead with 
our work of organization. We have added the 
Iron Molders’, usicians’, Boiler Makers’, and 
Laborers’ Unions to our central body, and will or- 
ganize the motormen in a week or so. The Molders’ 
Union, at a meeting held a week ago, decided to 
make a demand for an increase in their wages of 
25 cents a day, and when the demand was made it 
was acceded to without loss of time or the slightest 
friction between employers and employes.”’ 

Organizer Bauer, of Zanesville, reports having 
organized two Brickmakers’ Unions, and that he is 
now engaged in the organization of the street car 
men, and also the blast farnace men. 

Organizer Cowen reports from Cleveland that 
“the clothing pressers, and the street car men are 
on strike again, the latter having gone out because 
the companies refused to live up to the agreement 
they signed jointly with the men, and the com- 
mittee of the city council. The tug pilot engin- 
eers, and linemen have a grievance, but no organ- 
ization. We will look after them. The hoisting 
engineers and ore-handlers on the Ashtabula docks 
are on strike against a tyrannical manager, who 
stated that ‘there will not be a union man in 
Cleveland when the snow flies.’ ”’ 

Organizer C. A. Rummel, of Springfield, has or- 
= the chippers of that city during the past 
month. 


Toledo expects to have the best Labor Day cele- 
bration ever organized in that city. 


M. G. Griffin, of Dayton, has organized the Soap 
Workers’ Union and forwarded application fora 
charter. 

ONTARIO. 


The organization committee of the Toronto 
Trade and Labor Council report that the barbers, 
window shade workers, railway teamsters, bread 
drivers, hotel and restaurant employes, furrier 
cutters, cutters and pressers and the cloak and 
mantle makers, numbering in all about seven hun- 
dred members, have been added to the ranks of 
trade unionism during the past term. 


John A. Flett, Organizer American Federation 
of Labor for Hamilton, reports that the organiza- 


tion committee of the Trades and Labor Council of 
that city has organized so far this year eight unions, 
viz., those of the street railway employes, rolling 
mill men, longshoremen, plumbers and steamfit- 
ters, buttonhole makers, tinsmiths, sheet metal 
workers and the textile workers. 

Frank Donovan, Secretary of the Laborers’ Union 
No. 7373 of Brantford, reports that their union is 
making splendid progress, adding new members 
every week. 

Gideon Peer, of Guelph, reports the organization 
of a Laborers’ Union in that city, and that appli- 
cation for a charter will be made to the American 
Federation of Labor in a few days. 

David Moore, of Kingston, has made applica- 
tion for a charter for the masons and builders la- 
borers. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

John 8S. Yetter, Secretary of the newly-organ- 
ized Chain Makers’ Union No. 7416, of Lemoyne, 
reports that they won their strike, and secured 
a ten per cent. increase in wages. 

Organizer Bernard McGuigan, of New Brighton; 
has sent in application for charter for the Central 
Labor Council of Beaver County. He has also 
organized the tub moulders’ helpers of that city. 


TENNESSEE. 
Geo. W. Ford, of Knoxville, has forwarded an 
application for a Federal Labor Union. 
A. H. Barham, of Jackson, has forwarded a 
charter application fora Laundry Workers’ Union. 


TEXAS. 


Organizer McH. Parker, of Cleburne, has organ- 
ized a Federal Labor Union with a good member- 
ship during the past month. 


VIRGINIA. 

Organizer Sheets, of Roanoke, reports that the 
organization committee, of which he is chairman, 
has succeeded in forming a Retail Clerks’ Union. 
Roanoke will have a grand Labor Day celebra- 
tion. 

Organizer Salisbury, of Wheeling, W. Va., re- 
ports as follows: ‘‘The Corrugators’ Protective 
Union, No. 7372, have settled their strike, and 
returned to work. The union was recognized, and 
an advance in wages granted. On June 29 the 
street car strike was adjusted, concessions on both 
sides, by the assistance of a citizens’ committee. 
The union is recognized ; wages, 18 cents per hour 
for 11 hours per day, and all old men returned to 
work. The scabs were retained on conditions, but 
on Sunday they quit, and the citizens got them out 
of the city.”’ 

Henry Stephenson, Montgomery, West Va., has 
organized a good Federal Labor Union in that city 
during the past month. 

WISCONSIN. 

Organizer M. P. Magin, of Milwaukee, has for- 
warded an application for a charter for the tanners 
and curriers. 


Mr. Sam Woods, Secretary of the British Trade 
Union Parliamentary Committee, has notified the 
Secretary of the Amalgamated Engineers that his 
union, numbering 85,000 members, is excluded 
from representation in the Trade Union Congress. 
This serious penalty has been imposed in con- 
sequence of the refusal of the Amalgamated to 
withdraw two of its members from a certain shop 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne, where they had taken the 
places of two striking smiths belonging to an inde- 
pendent local union. 
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An Early Printer’s Chapel. 


On the eve of the assembling of the forty-fifth 
annual convention of the International Ty pograph- 
ical Union the picture presented in this issue will 
be regarded as peculiarly appropriate. 

Of the three great mechanical inventions that 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries led 
to the abolition of serfdom and paved the way for 
the modern wage organization of labor, the inven- 
tion of printing by movable type stands pre-emi- 
nent. Arising in Germany, where the need of a 
readier method of multiplying books was especially 
felt during the great dispute concerning the refor- 
mation of the clergy, the art preservative soon 
spread and reached a remarkably high state of 
development in that brilliant galaxy of industrial 
republics that then adorned the fair land of Italy. 

illiam Caxton, who first introduced the new 
art into England, was apprenticed to a London 
mercer (dry-goods man). In due course of time he 
became a full member of the union of that trade, 
and was subsequently chosen as its delegate or 
business agent in the Netherlands; a position he 
continued to fill with credit to himself and his 
union for twenty-three years. We do not know 
how he became familiar with the art of printing, 
but it is evident from the black letter type he used 
in all his works that he was ignorant of the beauti- 
ful fonts of the Roman, Venetian and Parisian 
printers, and we therefore conclude that he ac- 
quired his knowledge of the gentle craft in Holland 
or Germany. 

Returning to his native land in 1474 he was in- 
debted to the good monks of Westminster Abbey 
for the use of one of the many chapels of that 
already venerable edifice in which to erect his 
press; though it may be that he was soon there- 
after removed to the adjoining abbey building 
called the Almonry. Here it was that Caxton 
printed the Game and Playe of the Chesse, the first 
typographical work executed in England; and 
here it was that he printed more than fifty volumes 
of varying merit. 

Of the effects of the introduction of the new art 
upon the then-existing generation of bookmakers 
we have only space to say that the stationers and 
scriveners who had their stalls and stands in Pater- 
noster Row, and held their union meetings in the 
vaults of St. Paul’s Cathedral, suffered severely by 
the change. In that day the sect of purblind the- 
orists called ‘ political economists ’”’ had not arisen, 
and so the unemployed copyists were, at all events, 
spared the mockery of being informed that for 
every one of their number thrown out of employ- 
ment, more than a thousand persons would gain a 
living by printing in some succeeding century. 

Nothing can stay forever the march of industrial 
progress, but by the institution of strong trade 
unions with adequate insurance funds, much of the 
suffering resulting therefrom can be mitigated. 


Iron Molders’ Convention. 


The Iron Molders’ Union of North America was 
called to order on July 10, at Indianapolis, Ind., 
nearly three hundred delegates being present. 
The stability and general prosperity of this old- 
established union may be inferred from the fact 
that although its constitution provides that ‘ this 
union shall hold representative meetings every two 

ears, unless otherwise decided,’’ no meeting has 

een held since that in Chicago, IIl., which took 
place in July, 1895. Perhaps the most important 
action decided upon by this gathering, and one 
which reflects great credit on the perspicuity of the 


delegates, was a resolution extending its jurisdic- 
tion over machine molders and all who work at 
molding, and advising all members to accept jobs 
on molding machines and to bring out their best 
possibilities. No better test of the confidence with 
which its membership is inspired can be found than 
the fact of the re-election of the entire board of 
officers, the only change being the strengthening 
of the Executive Board by the election of a fourth 
vice-president. This important convention ad- 
journed on July 25, with mutual congratulations 
on the part of the delegates, and cheers for the 
continued success of the union. 


Retail Clerks’ Convention. 

The ninth annual convention of the Retail Clerks’ 
Protective Association opened in the Midiand Ho- 
tel, Kansas City, on July 4. 

Mayor Jones welcomed the delegates on behalf 
of Kansas City and spoke of the understanding 
between the employer and the employe which 
unionism has wrought. 

President Pierson, of the Industrial Council, ad- 
dressed the assembly and added his welcome to the 
others. 

President Dollison made the response and re- 
viewed the growth of the order. He grew remi- 
niscent and told of the status of the clerk before 
and after the organization got a hold. 

In the evening a reception was held at the Mid- 
land Hotel. On Wednesday, regular routine work 
was steadily rolled off. Thursday, however, saw 
the delegates somewhat anxious, and a great 
amount of important work was rushed through. 

The important changes made in the constitution 
were: 

Age of membership was reduced from 18 to 16 
years. 

Hereafter when a clerk goes into business for 
himself he must take his withdrawal card. Form- 
erly in such cases the clerk became an honorary 
member. 

Unions having been organized in Canada, the 
title of the general union was changed to ‘‘inter- 
national” instead of national. 

The president was made general organizer. 

A death benefit of $50 was provided for. 

The executive board of four was dispensed with 
and a provision made for seven vice-presidents, 
who, with the president, secretary and treasurer, 
constitute an executive board. 

The following resolution in regard to a 6-day 
week was adopted: 

** Resolved, That theR. C. N. P. A., in the name of 
the organized and unorganized retail clerks, protest 
against the inhuman practice of compelling women 
and men to work seven days in succession. We 
protest and affirm that one days’ rest in seven is 
an absolute necessity of human life—a natural law 
that can not be broken with safety ; that those who 
by low wages or fear of discharge compel the vio- 
lation of this natural law are guilty of a crime 
against the physical, moral and mental welfare of 
the human race, and be it further 

** Resolved, That we call on all trade unions and 
trade unionists to agitate and co-operate with us to 
secure legislative enactments providing for one 
day’s restinseven. We protest against long hours, 
overtime and Sunday work and demand that all 
shall have one free day of rest in seven.”’ 

It was decided to hold biennial, instead of an- 
nual conventions, hereafter. 

It was also decided that at future conventions of 
the Retail Clerks’ International Protective Asso- 
ciation, no printed matter shall be distributed in 
the convention hall unless it bears the union label 
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of the International Typographical Union or Allied 
Trades label thereon. 

It was further decided that the Retail Clerks’ 
International Protective Association recommend 
to all subordinate unions the adoption of local 
laws that will cause the union label to appear upon 
all printed matter done for their union and mem- 
bers. 

The most casual observer who attended the con- 
vention in Kansas City would have been convinced 
that the dominant note of, and the controlling 
spirit that pervaded, this important gathering, 
was an earnest desire for the unity of all the forces 
of labor; and it was with a full consciousness of 
its indispensability that the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted : 

** Resolved, By the Retail Clerks’ International 
Protective Association in convention assembled, 
that all local unions are hereby instracted to use 
their influence with the local lodges of the railway 
brotherhoods, the bricklayers’ local unions and 
the Western Federation of Miners, to secure their 
affiliation with the American Federation of Labor.” 

Max Morris, of Denver, and John R. O’Brien, of 
Buffalo, were chosen delegates to the American 
Federation of Labor convention which meets in 
Detroit next December. And the convention ad- 
journed to meet two years hence in Buffalo, N. Y. 


In addressing a mass meeting of sympathizers 
with striking clerks in London recently, John 
Burns, M. P., said: ‘‘Many of these clerks have to 
dress like dukes on the wages of dustmen; the 
have to be eternally young and infernally civil, 
and have the polished manners of a cabinet min- 
ister on the salary of a footman.” 

These remarks would apply with equal force to 
many of the retail clerks in ourown country. Or- 
ganization is the remedy, and we congratulate the 
R. C. T. P. A. on the progress they are making in 
this direction. 
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We commend to the attention of our readers the 
able article entitled ‘‘ A Comparison of Day Labor 
and Contract System on Municipal Work,” the 
first half of which appears in another column of 
this issue, and also to the letter transmitting 
the same which we publish under this heading. 
The accomplished author, Mr. F. Herbert Snow, 
is a successful civil engineer who now fills 
the position of Sewerage Commissioner of Broc- 
ton, Mass., and we are pleased to be informed that 
the authorities of that city are sufficiently enlight- 
ened to give the preference to resident labor in- 
stead of flooding their city with nomadic laborers 
whose only recommendation is. cheapness when 
employed on the commonest grade of work. 


Day Labor v. Contract System. 
Boston, July 1, 1899. 
Editor American Federationist : 

It seems to me that the exemplary action of the 
Sewerage Commissioners of Brockton in employ- 
ing city labor is of particular significance since 
contract labor was proven to be cheaper on first 
cost. Where this is not true and both classes of 
work cost the same there is no good reason for dis- 


criminating against local help. But in this in- 
stance, where the difference was so wide, there 
might have been some excuse. Notwithstanding 
the variation, the question of what was best for 
all concerned was settled in favor of city labor. 

It would be better for the country at large if all 
local, State and National measures were settled on 
as sound a basis. 

I imagine it is seldom that a board, in consider- 
ing such a matter, stops to reason that our Gov- 
ernment is not military but municipal, that by 
common consent we make laws and agree to abide 
by them, the majority ruling, requiring intelli- 
gence, integrity, and good citizenship, the safe- 
guards of the republic, and that to promote these 
qualities a very practical way is to pay day labor- 
ers a suitable price for their work. 

Government is paternal; the State’s responsi- 
bility is a recognized principle. A man who has 
not the common welfare of his fellow-beings at 
heart is not a fit person for public life, and he who 
holds a position of responsibility who will not, so 
far as opportunity affords, lend his aid to support 
all rational measures calculated to assist the labor- 
ing classes, should be taught that others beside 
himself are entitled to encouragement, employ- 
ment, and ashare in those pleasures and recrea- 
tions which profit the individual morally as well 
as physically. 

Hoping that success may crown the efforts of 
those who honestly, impartially and fearlessly, 
pursue this great study, and that the time may 
speedily come when the importance of improving 
the conditions and elevating the aspirations of the 
common people by practical and substantial meth- 
ods will be universally recognized. 

Iam most respectfully yours. 
F. HERBERT SNow, 
Ex-City Engineer aid now Sewerage Commissioner. 


The Idaho Outrage. 


CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 25, 1899. 
Editor American Federationist : 

At the regular meeting of this union held Sun- 
day, July 23, the following resolution was passed 
by unanimous vote, and a copy of same ordered 
sent to the Governor of Idaho, Brig. Gen. Merriam, 
and to the headquarters of American Federation 
of Labor, Washington: 

** Resolved, that it is the sense of the Central 
Labor Union, of Louisville, Ky., that the recent 
proclamation to the mine-owners of Shoshone 
County, Idaho, given out by order of the Governor 
of the State and endorsed by Gen. Merriam, of the 
United States Army, is a blow against the civil 
rights of the laboring classes of that State and an 
unparalleled affront to the workingmen of the 
whole country, in that it denies their right to join 
a labor organization and compels the mine-owners 
to employ none but non-union men, under pain of 
having their mines closed. Be it further— 

** Resolved, that this Central Labor Union con- 
demns in the strongest terms the action of Gen. 
Merriam in confiscating the records and money of 
the Miners’ Union in Shoshone County, Idaho, as 
worthy only of the Russian Czar and as being in- 
imical to the ideas of any liberty loving people. 

** Resolved, that we further condemn the action 
of General Merriam in holding as prisoners 400 men 
in the Standard Oil Stockade. Four of these men 
have already died from the effects of the unsani- 
tary conditions in this stockade.” 

FENO M. YouNG, 
Corresponding Secretary. 





Clerks are Loyal. 


UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
NEw YorK, July 25, 1899. 
Editor American Federationist : 

Would you kindly publish the following resolu 
tion adopted by the Retail Clerks’ National Pro- 
tective Association, held at Kansas City recently, 
as an act of fairness toward the retail salesmen, 
who have frequently been accused of protecting 
retail merchants from the opposition of organized 
labor, when handling unfair products. There may 
be individual cases of local associations of clerks 
interfering in the interest of their employers, but 
this certainly does not apply to the retail clerks in 
general, as evidenced by this resolution: 

‘* WHEREAS, The firm of Abe Kirchbaum & Co., 
clothing manufacturers of Philadelphia, Pa., have 
compelled their employes to sign a document to 
the detriment of organized labor, and 

‘WHEREAS, The firm of Abe Kirchbaum & Co. 
refuses to recognize union conditions, and 

‘““WHEREAS, The National Organization of the 
United Garment Workers of America have placed 
said firm on the unfair list; 

“THEREFORE, Be it resolved that the Retail 
Clerks’ International Protective Association, in 
convention assembled, endorse said action of the 
United Garment Workers of America, and that the 
Secretary-Treasurer be instructed to notify all 
locals affiliated with the Retail Clerks’ Interna- 
tional Association of this action; and 

‘“*WHEREAS, The product of said firm is being 
sold by firms fair to organized labor and employ- 
ing members of this association, 

“THEREFORE, Be it resolved that we earnestly 
request that all members of the Retail Clerks’ In- 
ternational Protective Association, employed in 
houses handling the Kirchbaum product, give 
preference to houses bearing the label of the United 
Garment Workers.” 
Yours fraternally, 





HENRY WHITE, 
General Secretary. 


Tobacco Trust. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 7, 1899. 
Editor American Federationist : 


There appears in the Cincinnati Enquirer, Sun- 
day issue, June 25, an article which attempts to 
circulate a denial that the “ Luhrman & Wilbern 
Tobacco Company are a part of the American To- 
bacco Trust. 

In view of the fact that the National Tobacco 
Workers’ Union of America is mentioned, we de- 
sire to answer the statements made brieflv. The 
article states that the Luhrman & Wilbern Tobacco 
Company is still a union factory; this we most 
emphatically deny, 2s the National Tobacco Work- 
ers’ Union of America does not recognize that 
factory as union, from the fact that they do not 
employ union help; and that they are a part of the 
Tobacco Trust which is incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New Jersey. 

Messrs. Josiah Brown, Josiah Cobb and W. R. 
Harris, Directors of the Tobacco Trust, are also 
Directors in the Luhrman & Wilbern Co., and hold 
the controlling interest in that institution. 

We further state that the American Tobacco 
Company has repeatedly put itself on record as 
refusing to recognize organized labor. 

(Signed) NATIONAL EXECUTIVE BoaRrD, 

NATIONAL TOBACCO WORKERS 
UNION OF AMERICA. 
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Slavery Re-Established. 


ASTOUNDING FACTS PRESENTED BY THE LABOR 
CoUNCIL OF SAN FRANCISCO—TEXT OF THE 
SLAVE LAws STILL IN FORCE IN HAWAII—FIRST 
FRUITS OF TERRITORIAL EXPANSION. 

SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL, July 24, 1899. 

The San Francisco Labor Council, learning from 
the press reports that the Hawaiian planters had 
succeeded in making arrangements with the Ital- 
ian Government which would result in the emi- 
gration of from 10,000 to 15,000 Italian laborers to 
work on the sugar plantations of Hawaii, instructed 
me to warn the workers of Italy against going to 
Hawaii, for once in the Islands they are slaves, 
with no hope of escape. 

For verification and explanation of this state- 
ment I ask you to read the appended report of the 
Jxecutive Committee of the San Francisco Labor 
Council on Hawaiian Emigration, from minutes of 
the Labor Council of May 28, 1897. At that timea 
corrupt public official of this State tried to lure 
California workmen to Hawaii. This Council then 
had the Hawaiian contract labor laws with some 
comments published, and not one workman took 
‘‘advantage”’ of the offers of the Hawaiian plant- 
ers. I believe this will be the result when the 
Italian workmen learn what awaits them in those 
accursed islands, where greed and cruelty are more 
rampant than in any other part of our so-called 
civilized world. 

I further want to state that when the Hawaiian 
planters were seeking annexation of the islands to 
the United States of America, and after the re- 
port, as appended, was used in the United States 
Congress as an argument against annexation, the 
planters’ representatives promised the repeal of 
the contract labor laws. They lied. Those laws 
are still in force, although the flag of the United 
States floats over the islands. 

A recent decision of the Supreme Court of Ha- 
waii, given in the case of two laborers who had 
“‘run”? away from their employers, had been cap- 
tured and then claimed that where the Stars and 
Stripes floats no slavery can exist, explicitly states 
that the contract labor laws of Hawaii are con- 
stitutional, both under Hawaiian and American 
laws. Unfortunately that is true. In the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of Robert Robertson and others against Barry 
Baldwin, rendered in 1895 against four members 
of the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific who had 
‘ran’? away from a ship in an American port, 
had been captured and whose case was carried by 
the union to the Supreme Court, the court held 
that contracts voluntarily entered into, at no time 
of their duration could become involuntary, and 
therefore the seamen could not claim the protec- 
tion of the Thirteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution, which prohibits involuntary servitude. 

And so today the American flag floats over 
territory where overseers with whip in hand urge 
on the toilers in the canefields to harder labor. 
Once in Hawaii under contract to labor, there is 
no escape, as you readily see by the enclosed re- 

ort. 

. In conclusion, I want to state that the press re- 
ports some time ago gave out that the Italian 
Government had forbidden the wholesale emigra- 
tion of its subjects to Hawaii. Now the reports 
state that the objection had been withdrawn and 
that the laborers would come from northern Italy 
exclusively. Does the Italian Government want 
to get rid of its discontented workmen who are 
becoming troublesome? 

The promises of the planters’ agents are lies, 
lies, lies. Warn your countrymen! Bring this at 
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your earliest opportunity to the knowledge of the 
radical members of the Italian Parliament, and 
inform the officials of Italian trade unions and 
reformers in general of this nefarious plot. 
I am, yours for humanity and freedom. 
Ep. ROSENBERG, Rec. and Cor. Sec. 
{Enclosure No. 1.] 
Report of the Executive Committee of the San Francisco La- 
bor Council on Hawaiian Emigration : 

GENTLEMEN: As the result of the conference of 
your committee with Labor Commissioner Fitz- 
gerald on his proposed plan for the emigration 
of American laborers for the Hawaiian sugar 
plantations, we submit the following: 

The labor laws of the Republic of Hawaii, nec- 
essary to quote for a thorough understanding of 
this question, are: 

Section 1417. Any person who has attained the 
age of twenty years, may bind himself or her- 
self, by written contract, to serve another in any 
art, trade, profession or employment, for any term 
not exceeding five years. 

Section 1418. All engagements of service con- 
tracted in a foreign country, to be executed in this, 
shall be binding here; provided, however, that all 
such engagements made for a longer period than 
ten years shall be reduced to that limit, to count 
from the day of the arrival of the person bound, in 
this republic. 

Section 1419. If any person lawfully bound to 
service, shall wilfully absent himself from such ser- 
vice, without the leave of his master, any district 
or police justice of the republic, upon complaint 
made, under oath, by the master, or by anyone on 
his behalf, may issue a warrant to apprehend such 
person and bring him before the said justice; and 
if the complaint shall be maintained, the justice 
shall order such offender to be restored to his mas- 
ter, and he shall be compelled to serve the remain- 
der of the term for which he originally contracted. 

Section 1420. If any such person shall refuse to 
serve according to the provisions of the last section, 
for the term of his contract, his master may apply 
to any district or police justice where he may re- 
side, who shall be authorized by warrant, or other- 
wise, to send for the person so refusing, and if 
such refusal be persisted in, to commit such person 
to prison, there to remain, at hard labor, until he 
will consent to serve according to law. And in 
case such person so bound as aforesaid, shall have 
returned to the service of such master in obedience 
to such order of such justice, and shall again will- 
fully absent himself from such service without the 
leave of his master, such district or police justice 
may fine such offender not exceeding five dollars 
for the first offense, and for every subsequent of- 
fense thereafter not exceeding ten dollars, and in 
default of payment thereof such offender shall be 
imprisoned at hard labor until such fine is paid; 
and at the expiration of such imprisonment such 
justice shall order such offender to be restored to 
his master to serve for the remainder of such orig- 
inal term of service. 

On the present condition of labor in the Republic 
of Hawaii, we have ascertained that the highly 
skilled mechanics are Americans or Europeans re- 
ceiving good wages; in the less skilled trades 
there are a number of Chinese and Japanese at 
lower wages; and plantation labor is almost ex- 
clusively carried on with Japanese and Chinese— 
and these, mainly owned by immigration com- 
panies, who contract with the plantation owners 
to furnish these Mongolians at very low wages for 
the terms allowed by law. Several trials of the 
Hawaiian sugar planters to secure laborers from 
Norway and Germany, made in 1881 and 1882, 
while successful at the initiatory stages, ultimately 


proved failures—the Caucasian not being willing 
to submit to the conditions in which the Mongol- 
ian plantation laborers were kept by the aid of the 
above contract laws. 

The present immigration plan is an attempt of 
the Hawaiian planters to induce Americans to set- 
tle in Hawaii and engage in plantation labor—now 
done, as before mentioned, by Japanese and 
Chinese coolies. The wages offered to Americans 
are somewhat in advance of those paid to the Mon- 
golians. Now, Commissioner Fitzgerald stated 
that the Hawaiian Government had assured him 
that the contract labor laws would not apply to 
American laborers, but your committee believes 
that nothing short of the repeal of the before men- 
tioned sections could give such a guarantee. Be- 
sides, the American immigrants will, from the 
start, be in debt to the planters for their fare and 
sustenance—the proposed immigration plan. pro- 
vides for co-operation and planting sugar on 
shares, and it takes from fifteen to eighteen 
months to raise acrop of sugar. Hawaiian laws 
prohibit debtors from leaving the islands, and 
provide for their imprisonment. 

In view of the above cited conditions of labor and 
the statutes regulating it, there is great danger 
that the planters of Hawaii, once they have suc- 
ceeded in getting a large number of white laborers 
to settle in the islands, will take advantage of the 
existing penal labor laws and thereby enslave 
American citizens—that is, hold them to involun- 
tary servitude. The Hawaiian labor laws, and the 
necessity for the emigrant to place himself in debt 
to his employer, make it more than probable that 
Americans seeking work and emigrating to Hawaii 
to find it, will suffer there more than they now do 
in the country of their birth. Nothing short of 
the repeal of the penal labor laws should induce 
Americans to emigrate to Hawaii and to enter into 
competition in a branch of labor which is at pres- 
ent occupied by coolie laborers, and in which it is 
doubtful whether the Caucasian, even as a free 
man, could successfully compete with the Mon- 
golian serf. 

In conclusion, we want to state that at the end of 
the conference at which the foregoing questions 
had been thoroughly discussed, Commissioner 
Fitzgerald assured us that he would not advise the 
sending of Americans to Hawaii as long as there 
was a probability of them being subjected to in- 
voluntary servitude, and should he become con- 
vinced that the view taken of the matter by the 
labor council was right he would advise against 
such emigration. He stated further that he would 
immediately proceed to procure the necessary in- 
formation from the Hawaiian Government. Inthe 
meantime, pending action by the Hawaiian Gov- 
ernment which shall insure personal freedom to 
the laborer, the San Francisco Labor Council most 
emphatically warns all workmen against emigrat- 
ing to the Hawaiian Islands. 

[Enclosure No. 2.] 

Under date of July 24, 1899, Rabbi M. 8. Levy, of 
San Francisco, recently returned from a tour of 
the Hawaiian Islands, tells the tale of the labor 
conditions there prevailing, and it is one to cause 
anger and astonishment among those that boast 
that freedom lives wherever floats the American 
flag, while it verifies the prediction and empha- 
sizes the warning of the Labor Council. 

**Slavery and involuntary servitude of the most 
degrading type,’’ the Rabbi states, “‘ exist in the 
Hawaiian Islands today as a means for the enforce- 
ment of contracts made by laborers to work on the 
sugar and coffee plantations. Thirty-six Galicians, 
subjects of the Austrian empire, are now confined 
in Oabu prison, Honolulu, because they refused to 
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comply longer with the onerous conditions imposed 
on them by theirowners. They were convicted of 
‘** deserting contract service,’”’ and were sentenced 
to indefinite imprisonment. They can gain release 
only by buying their way out of prison or going 
back to the cane-fields.”’ 

Rabbi M. 8. Levy visited Oahu prison, and there 
was overcome with astonishment at what he saw 
and learned. One of the imprisoned Galicians was 
Jacob Teper, an Israelite. He told his story to the 
Rabbi. The latter investigated, found the tale 
true, and then raised $120 with which he bought 
Teper’s freedom. At Bremen Teper had been per- 
suaded by an agent of the Oahu Company toenter 
into this contract. He had done so in the hope of 
being able to send home some money for the sup- 
port of his widowed mother. Heisa skilled me- 
chanic—a cabinetmaker—having served his time 
as an apprentice. He speaks two languages ‘and is 
rapidly learning English. 

The other thirty-six Galicians remain in prison, 
and they will stay there unless somebody will raise 
thirty-six times $120 to get them out, or unless the 
Constitution of the United States shall be given its 
force and intent in Hawaii. They are not bad or 
rebellious men who object to work of any sort, for 
the prison officials stated they made model pris- 
oners. But they will not work under the condi- 
tions provided by the Oahu Company. 


Book Notice. 
* Snow on the Headlight,” by Cy Warman. An attractively 
bound 12-mo. volume of 2500 pages. Published by Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. Price, $1.25, 


If it be true that fancy added to fact is one fact 
more, then the searchers for facts revealing the 
lights and shades of the labor movement, should 
not hesitate to read this story of the great Burling- 
ton railroad strike, because the somber facts are 
here clothed in the bright garb of fiction. The 
well-known name upon the title page is a sufficient 
guarantee of the fidelity of the narrative to the 
facts of that important struggle, while the poetic 
genius manifested in the numberless stories in prose 
and verse that during the past few years have 
flowed from the same author’s pen, is sufficient as- 
surance that those facts are now presented in a most 
attractive form. In its preface the author quaintly 
states his object thus: 

**Here is a decoy duck, stuffed with oysters. 
The duck is mere fiction ; the oysters are facts. If 
you find the duck wholesome, and the oysters hurt 
you, it is probably because you had a hand in the 
making of this bit of history, and in the creation 
of these facts.”’ 

The opening chapter of the story is devoted to 
an appreciation of the opposing forces that found 
themselves in battle array on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1888. Regarding the relations then exist- 
ing between the Railway Brotherhoods, the author 
says 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers had 
grown to be respected by the public because of 
almost countless deeds of individual heroism. It 
was deferred to and often encouraged by railway 
officials, because it had improved the service a 
thousand per cent. The man who climbed down 
from the cab that morning on the “Q”’ was as far 
ahead of the man who held the seat twenty years 
earlier, as an English captain is ahead of the naked 
savage whose bare feet beat the sands of the Sou- 
dan. By keeping clear of entangling alliances 
and carefully avoiding serious trouble, the Brother- 
hood had, in the past ten years piled up hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. . Public speakers 
and writers were forever predicting that in a little 


while the Brotherhood would be invincible, and so, 
hearing only good report of itself, the Brother- 
hood grew over-confident, and entered this great 
fight topheavy because of an exaggerated idea of 
its own greatness. The Engineers’ Brotherhood 
was not loved by other organizations. The con- 
ductors disliked it, and it had made itself offen- 
sive to the firemen because of its persistent 
refusal to federate or affiliate in any manner with 
other organizations having similar aims and ob- 
jects. But now, finding itself in the midst of a 
hard fight, it evinced a desire to combine. The 
brakemen refused to join the enginemen, though 
sympathizing with them; but the switchmen were 
easily persuaded. The switchmen of a decade ago 
could always be counted upon to fight. In behind 
his comb, toothbrush and rabbit’s foot, he carried 
a neatly- -folded, closely-written list of grievances, 
upon which he was ready to do battle. Peace 
troubled his mind. Some one signed a solemn 
compact in which the engineers bound themselves 
to support the switchmen, paying them as often as 
the enginemen drew money; and the switchmen 
went out. They struck vigorously, and to a man, 
and remained loyal long after the Brotherhood had 
broken its pledge and cut off the pay of the strik- 
ers. (At the annual convention held at Atlanta in 
the autum of that year, 1888, the engineers dropped 
the sympathy-striking switchmen from the payroll, 
at the same time increasing the pay of striking 
engineers from $40 to $50 a month.)”’ 

We venture to predict that in the measure that 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin prepared the public mind for 
emancipation, so will ‘‘Snow on the Headlight” 
prove the percursor of a powerful movement among 
railroad men not only fora federation of their own 
unions but also for a wider federation uniting all 
labor forces. 


Notice to Organizers. 


A. F. of L. Organizers are requested to make a 
special effort to organize the bicycle workers in 
their respective localities. President Mulholland, 
Bicycle Workers’ Intl. Union, 403 Valentine Bldg., 
Toledo, Ohio, will pay our organizers $10.00 for 
each union organized by them. 
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Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Lazor, | 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10, 1899. 
To All Affiliated Unions: 


At the request of the unions interested, and after due in- 
vestigation and attempt at settlement, the following tocacco 
concerns have been declared UNFAIR: 

LIGGET & MYERS. 
DRUMMOND. 
Jno, FINZER & Bro. 
LUHRMAN & WILBERN (or Polar Bear). 
GRADLE & STORTZ, 
Secretaries are requested to read at union meetings, 


and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 
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Notice. 


HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 19, 18990.) 
To All Affiliated Unions: 
At the request of the unions interested and after due in- 
vestigation and attempt at settlement, the 
J. B. OWENS Co., Manufacturers of Pottery, Zanesville, 0. 
has been declared UNFAIR: 
Secretaries are requested to read in union meetings, and 
labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 





Chartered During July. 
Apart from the charters issued by our affiliated 
national unions, the American Federation of Labor 
office issued 41 charters during the month of July 


as follows: 

Marble and Slate Fitters and Setters 7421, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Brushmakers Protective 7422, St. Louis, Mo. 

Federal Labor 7423, Billings, Mont. 

Sewing Machine Builders 7424, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Coal Handlers 7425, Springfield, Mass. 

Federal Labor 7426, Springfield, Ill. 

Newsboys’ Protective 7427, Lockport, N. Y. 

Freight Handlers 7428, Detroit, Mich. 

Federal Labor 7129, Waverly, Mo. 

Workingmen’s Federation of the State of New York. 

Cedar Rapids Federation of Labor, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Bottling House Employes 7430, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Brewery and Ice Plant Laborers 7431, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Ice Wagon Men’s 7432, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Car Builders, Wood Machine Men’s 7433, Detroit, Mich. 

Block Pavers, Cement, Walk and Curb Setters 7434, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Laborers Protective 7435, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Federal Labor 7436, Cleburne, Texas. 

Central Labor Council, Beaver Co., Penn. 

Farmers Protective 7437, Lentner, Mo. 

Freight Handlers 7438, Springfield, Mass. 

Federal Labor 7439, Montgomery, W. Va, 

Stave and Heading Workers 7440, Lockport, N. Y. 

Laundry Workers 7441, Jackson, Tenn. 

Soap Workers 7442, Dayton, Ohio. 

Furniture Employes 7443, Phenix, Ala. 

Tanners and Curriers 7444, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Grain Handlers 7445, Springfield, Mass. 

Chippers Protective 7446, Springfield, Ohio. 

Federal Labor 7447, E!gin, Ill. 

Masons and Builders Laborers 7448, Kingston, Ontario. 

Federation of Labor, Springfield, Illinois. 

Trades and Labor Assembly of Kenton and Campbell 
Counties, Covington, Ky. 

Freight Handlers 7449, New Orleans, La. 

Ornamental Glass Workers 7450, Chicago, Ill. 

Federal Labor 7451, Frankton, Ind. 

Tub Molders Helpers 7452, New Brighton, Penn. 

Federal Labor 7458, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Aluminum Workers 7454, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

laborers Protective 7455, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Janitors Protective 7456, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Financial Statement. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1, 1899. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the month of June, 1899. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j,f, m,a,m, ete). 


RECEIPTS. 
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3. Cut nail workers 7029, tax, j, j, a, $8.15; sup, We; 


assessment, 42c 
Laundry workers 7030, tux, f, m,a, m., 
Federal labor 7305, sup .. . ‘ 
Federal labor 7310, tax, april ‘ 
Oshkosh, Wis, T and L council, tax, j. J, a, 8, 0, 
n, d, j, f, m, me OS .«. : 
Local No. 15, bic ycle workers, sup 
Shingle weavers 70M), SUP........ 
Lathers protective 7336, sup 
Horse nail workers 6170, = ‘ 
United Hatters of N A, tax, june 
International ty pographie al tax, may 
Sprinkler fitters 6479, tax, a, m, j 
Federal labor 7381, sup 
Flagstone workers 7385, sup 
Federal labor 73886, sup ... 
Federal Labor 7387, sup. 
Plasterers tenders and laborers 6001 sup 
Lathers protective 7388, sup 





. Glass packers & sorters 3669, tax,a,m $6; se nO 


Wis State federation of labor, sup.. 

Bro of holders-on 672, tax, balance m al, m. 
Federal labor 7119, tax, Jy at, 8, 0, n, d, j, i, my, a, m, j, 
tax, $9.75; assessme nt, ee 

Laborers protective 7: 70, a - 

Stone masons prot, 7a8, tax, april... 

Tin plate workers, I P A, sup..... 

Laborers protective 7350, tax, june 

Window glass layers-out 7237, tax, may Samson 

Bolt and nut makers 6921, tax, j,f, m, a, m,j.... 

Natl steel and copper plate worke ors, tax, a,m,j. 

Federal labor 7226, sup ................... ; ‘3 

Federal labor 6008, sup _ 

Iron workers helpers 6709. tax, may. 

Kindling wood workers 7100, tax, m,a,m 

Button workers 7023, tax, f,m, a ‘ae 

File workers 5887, tax, wee Kole 

Kewanee, Ill, T and LL assembly, sup paleteia , 

Federal labor 7108, tax, f, m, a, m, $6.65; assess, 70e 

Fiber sanders 7296, tax, june ot ot , 

Federal labor 7238, tax, may......... 

Blacksmith he el pe rs 6931, tax, may ; 

Federal labor 7389, sup 

Federal labor 7300, sup... ciianes nae Soe 

Federal labor 7285, bal r vay, tax, S80c; sup 60c, 

Oil well workers 7: B01, RPS Rie 

Federal labor 7306, tax, may, $2.40; ‘sup, $2. 

Laborers protective 748, tax, m, a. 

Federal labor 7156, tax, a, m, $3.15; assess, Ae 

Flour & feed worke rs 7088, tax, june, $1. 80: sup, ‘$l 

Federal labor 7358, sup 

Federal labor 7112, tax, may, $1.05; sup, $i. 

Federal labor 7387, tax, may, $4.05; 5 aU, $l. 

Federal labor 7381, sup .. —_ 

Amal assn of st railway employe es, Sup. 

Federal labor 7351, tax, may, $2.35; sup, $8.85... 

Federal labor 7: 7303, ~~ Se 

Laundry workers 7383, sup... 

Federal labor 7126, tax, april, $2.50; sup, $1.35 

Natl union of united brewe ry workmen, tax, 
j, f, m, a, m, j, $200; assessment, $200.. 

Federal labor 7: 358, sup. 

Flour and cereal millmens 7203, tax , June, te; 
sup, $ . 

Meus nail finishers and assorters 7001, ‘tax, m, &, 
m, $10.05; sup, 25c............ 

Federal labor 6582, tax, a, m, j, ‘ij a 

Horse nail makers 7180, tax, may... 

Cooper mac hine workers 6251, tax, a, m, ede: 

Federal labor 7346, tax may. : 

Rubber workers 7220, tax, may . 

Mine workers No. 8, sup...... 

Lathers protective 7338, tax, may. 

Laborers protective 7308, tax, april. alas 

Oil City, Pa, central labor, j, j, a, 8, 0, n 

Chipsorters 6627, tax, m,Jj,j...... 

Billers protec tive 7018, tax, m, J, 

Lathers protective 7175, ere 

Elevator conductors 7339, sup.... 

Laundry workers 7338, tax, may, $1.35; sup, ‘Oe 

Car w heel molders and he ipers 7220, tax, a,m, Md, 
$18.75; sup, de ate : 

Flour millers protective 6930, ‘sup. 

Hod carrie nese masons’ tenders 7 343, tax, may, 
$1.25; sup, eae 

Wood carvers paused’ N A, tax, ‘may. ‘ 

Brushmakers protective and ben 7! 734, ‘sup. 

Lathers protective 7395, sup. . 

Car wheel moulders and helpe rs 7306, sup 

Federal labor 7397, sup. ; 

















WW; sup, 25e 


. Slate and tile roofers 7: 398, ‘sup. cae 


Ship carpenters and caulkers 6854, tax, ‘june 

Federal labor 7146, tax, may. : 

Chain makers 6587, tax march.._....... ‘ 

Lathers protective 6851, tax, april and may. 

Ship carpenters 6976, sup. ..... 

United bro of leather workers on horse r goods, 
NEEL tic chink ceimn on enwan 

Livery stable employes, tax a, m, ‘j, <.. cane as 

International bro of sta firemen, tax, may, $2.75; 
sup, $1.50.. “+4 
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20. 











Window glass workers 7420, tax, may 
Brewery porters and freight handlers 7 
may 





i, tax, 








Geum glass bottle gatherers 7.47, tax, may, 60c; 
sup, $ 

Wedeual iabat 7251, tax, m, m. 

Glaziers and glass cutters 7399, sup. 

Laundry workers 5251, tax, f, m, a, m, $5.00; 


sup, 50e 
Lowell, Mass, T & IL, council, tax f, m,a 
Shingle weavers 700, tax, june. 
Federal labor, tux, bal june 
Car moulders and helpers 7210, sup 
Team drivers international, sup 
Federal laber 7300, sup 
Curb pavers and gutter setters 7400, sup 
Federal labor 7010, tax, minty 
Horsenail workers 6170, sup 
National union of textile workers, part assess 
‘Team owners 7101, assessment 
Hod carriers protective 6206, tax, m, j 
Cincinnati, O, central labor, tax, m,J,J,é 





coud 
debnds 











Federal labor 720), tax, may, $2.90; sup, $ 
Federal labor 7208, tax, may, $17.90; sup, $1 
Laborers protective 7102, sup 

Federal libor 7110, tax, june 

Federal labor 7358, sup 

Triple workers 7239, tax, june, 

Clay workers 7101, Sup. 

Federal labor 6097, tax, m, j. 


Horsenail makers 7075, sup.. 
Ag oy labor 7502, sup 

P. Beehe ,sup 
I vod ral l ibor 7 7 aa sup. 








Canton, Til, T & Lecouncil, sup. 

Federal labor 7408 sup 

Laundry workers 7101, sup 

(iranite cutters national, tax, f, m, a 
Amalgamated society of engineers, tax, june, 
Bill posters and billers 7152, tax, may 
Milkinens 6874, tax, my, a, We; assessment, le 
Federal labor 7125, tax, muy 

Federal labor 7155, tax, june 


Steel cabinet workers 72H, 
Federal labor 7089, Sup. 
Laundry workers 7225, tax, a, m 

Stone masons protective Tuas, tax, m, j. 
Federal labor 7241, tax, may 

Brushmakers protective 6GOS0, Lax, a, m 

Watch case workers 7209, tax, may, $3.75: Sup, $2 
Federal labor 7205, tax, a, mn, j, $%; sup, We, 
Federal labor 7233, tax, june, $8; sup, $41.15 
Street and building laborers 7405, sup 
Rochester, N Y, trades assembly, tax, 


tax, June 












n,d,j,fm, 





Federal labor 7211, tax, mity 

Federal labor 6305, tax, muy 

Federal labor 7211, tax, june 

Columbus, O, T & L assembly, sup 

Lathers protective 7106, sup 

Laundry workers 7286, tax, june 

Federal labor 7167, tax, may 

Coke workers 732 tx, mi, J. 

Oil well workers 7822, tax, june, $3.25; sup. $1 








Liggett & Myers tobacco co, advertising. 
Federal labor 7350, sup 
Lumber inspectors and talleymens 5925, sup 
Machine trades helpers 7207, sup. 
Blacksmiths helpers 6931, sup 
‘Teamsters 6060, '4n, d, j, fm, a, 
Boston, Mass, central labor, n, d: 08 
in, Jj, J, a, 8, 0, n, ds 9, J, f. 
Screw makers 6585, tax, a, m, 
Federal labor 6812, tax, m, j,$ 
7407, sup 
Lathers | » 7408, sup. 
Federal labor 7409, sup 
Limeburners 7078, tax, j, j, $1.10; 
Federal labor 7180, tax, a, m 
Saw makers protective 7173, 
Federal labor 7305, tax, a, m 
Iowa state branch, tax, f,m,a,m, j 
ather shavers 7036, tax, f, m, a, m, j 
I ther workers 7061, tax, a, m. 
Uni assn of plumbers, G FS F, 
mom. . 
Laundry workers protec tive 6983, 
Fire e lay mine workers, 74ll, sup. al 
Miners protective assn 6305, tax, j, f m, a, m, j, 
$2.70; assessment, 20e : oa 
Button workers prot 7023, tax, may 








OO, assess, 0c 





assess, 2c 


tax, a, m, J 








tax, 4, j, f, 


ete, 


sup. 








Milwaukee, Wis, fed trades council, tax, n, « 4,4 J, 
f, m, a, m, j, iLoac& 1 
Plasterers protective 7137, tax, a, m, j 





tax, fm 
$0.15; 





Coremakers international, 
Federal labor 7087, om, m, a, m, 
Federal labor 74 su 
Tinners and slaters 7: 33, sup 
Rubber workers 7319, sup 
Green glass bottle gathere rs 
sup, $5..... 
Hod carriers 7 


sup, 75e.. 





7328, tax, m, i, 5c; 


$1.55; sup, $1.93.. 





tax, june, $ 
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Window glass cutters league, tax, j, f, m,a,m,j 


Arch foundry moulders helpers 7413, sup 
Marble cutters and tile setters 6848, tax, 
Pavers and rammersmen 


oe 


as tax, bal j, f, m, a, 





m, Jj, $3.72; assessment, 
Mineral mine workers Tas, ‘tax, a, m 
Mass institute of technology, sup 
Newark, Ohio, trades union and 

tax, f, m,a 
labor 7217, ' 





labor council, 











Federal wx, maty ’ 

Oil well workers 7107, tax, june, $2.60; assess, 
$1.04. 

Freight handlers 6527, assessment 

Federal labor 7377, tax, june, 75c; sup, $1.95 

Roll workers 7114, sup 

Brotherhood of holders-on 6762, tax, jum 

Laundry workers 7071, tax, a, m, j 

Federal labor i, SUP 

Machine trades helpers 7207, sup 

Kewanee, Ill, T & L assembly, tax, n, d,j, fm, 
a, $5.00; sup, Joc 

“ederal labor 6025, tax, june 

Federal labor 7008, tax, mm, a, In, j, S140; assess- 
ment, S44 

Mo state federation of labor, tax, f m,a,m, j 





Shipwrights prot 7006, tax, june, $250; sup, 506; 
assessment, Sl. 

Mattress makers 6800, 
sup, $3.10 

Laundry workers 7225, tax, j, J 

Ship carpenters 6976, tax, f, m,a, m, j 

Federal labor 7145, tax,a,m, j 


tux, f, mi, a, 















Federal labor 7222, tax, march 

Federal labor 7, Sup : 

St Joseph, Mo, central labor council, sup 
Dockmens prot 7184, tax, a, mn, $7.50; assess, $1.50 
Birminghain, Ala, trades council, tax, n, d, j, f, 


mn, A, mn, J, J, a, 8,0 
ag ‘ymen barbers 
0; assessment, $37.50 
al labor Wal, t ax, m, ij 
| labor 7223, tax, april 

Federal labor 7415, sup. 

Fish dressers protective 7416, 
House shorers and movers 7417, 
Furriers 7067, tax, f, m,a, m 
Federal labor 7226, tax, june 
Chainmakers protective 7418, sup 

Federal labor 7201, tax, june 

Mosaic & encaustic tile layers & helpers, sup 
Bill posters and distributors 7419, sup 
Sweet, Orr & Co, adv 
Plasterers prot 7355, tax, 
Fleischmann & Co,ady 
Fire clay mine workers 7411, sup ‘ 
United garment workers of America, 
Hlorseshoe punchers 7200, tax, april 


international, tax, m, a, 





sup.... 
sup 














20; sup, 





sup 






Arch iron workers 7420, sup , ; 
Mosaic & encaustie tile layers, etc, tax, a,m,j 
Slate and tile roofers 5774, tax, a, m, j, $1.65; as- 


sessment, 28c 
Stone masons prot TOW, tax, 
assessment, 31.20 
Carpet upholsterers 7070, tax, a, m, j 
Fishermens protective 6321, tax, my, Jj 
Oi well workers 7085, tax, a, mm, j 


fin,a,part m, $11.40; 

















Zine workers protective 7201, tax, a,m,j, $4.60; 
sup, 75¢ 

Shingle mill workers 7195, tax, may : 

Federal labor 6873, tax, a, m,j, part j, $3.24; sup, 
10c F ie wee 

Pipe caulkers and t: uppers 7 318, sup ‘ 

Federal labor 7065, tax, m, j 

Laborers protective 7102, sup 


Federal labor 7169, tax, june ; 
Teamsters cr \pebteens 7045, tax, feb, $7.50; as- 
sessment, $1.5 ‘ ‘ ae 
Federal labor 85, tax, may 
Sprinkler fitters 6087, sup .. 
Indurated fiber workers, sup 
Telephone operators protective 7216, 
$3.75; sup, 36.50. : . 
rk department workers 7064, tax, m, a,m, j 
ar wheel molders and he Ipers 7%, sup 
‘anners and curriers 7307, tax, a, m, j 
Central labor union of Vigo co, Ind, 
Firemens protective 6130, assessment 
Oil well workers 7144, tax, may 
Federal labor 6977, tax, june 
> wire and metal workers 7345, 
‘ar builders 7304, tax, a, m. 
Table knife grinders national, 
m,J PEST Eh eee hee ae 
Am federation of musicians, ta: 
Bloch Bros tobacco co, adv........ 
Federal labor 720, tax, may 
Leather workers prote ctive 7061, assessment. 
Federal labor 7306, sup ... 
Mineral mine workers 7318, sup 


tax, feb, 








sup 


tax, m,J,J 
tax, o,n,d,j,fm,a, 


i, m, j. 











Marble and slate fitters and setters 7421, sup.... 
National bro of electrical workers, tax... ‘eis 
International bro of sta firemen, tax, june..... 


$15 00 
10 00 


io4 
3 00 
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30. FEDERATIONISTS ' nee $ 10 
Subscriptions .. oa pnb deenaad 5 40 
Total ...... ee a ee $2,800 86 
EXPENSES. 
June 
1. By one month’s rent inadvance,Wm. M.Garrett $52 00 
100 2c and 200 le stamps, H. C. Easterday...... 10 00 
ishades, Julius Lansburgh Co : mai 1 00 
| copy book, 9c; 8 oil boards, 30c; R. P. Andrews 
& Co. - me 1 20 
7', days ‘work, Virginia MacDonald. , ts 1 2 
3. Organizing expenses and salary, W. H. Winn 15 00 
Telegraphing money to W. H. Winn, Western 
Union Telegraph Company ......... eit 1 57 
Street car tickets, W. F. Ashley. 2 00 
Expenses for ¢ a RS e work on ‘plumbe rs and 
gas fitters, Thos. J. Elderkin aitele 500 
Expenses for trip to E igin, Thos. I. Kidd ; 3 00 
Organizing expenses, 0. KE. Woodbury mie 8 00 
Organizing expenses, Thos, V. Salisbury. . 5 00 
Clippings, National Press Intelligence Co 5 00 
6. Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Co a — 174 
Organizing expenses and salary, W. H. Winn. 100 00 
Eexpressage, United States Express Co 1 63 
Expenses for RR fare, hotel expense, etc., for 
trip throughout inter-mountain district, Sam- 
uel Gompers... acne abe meine 100 00 
Organizing expenses, L. P. Negele... cuitiietinns 17 w 
a ee Sees Se S. Warren..... =e 5 
Organizing expenses, J. D. Pierce 400 
Newspapers for office tp ost), FE. B. c oreoran. SO 
s. lt indexes, $3.50; 25 transfer case 8, $7.50; Ambe re 
File and Index Co i culviadben ts ; 11 00 
% Ive, Great Falls Ice Co.... Sau sdeunanens.,a 1 35 
Return of charter o for the lathers of New 
Kensington, Pa., W. D. Snyder............ 5 00 
10. Balancein full for cae expenses and sal- 
ary, F. Le. MeGruder............-s0000. Penns 128 15 
12. Organizing e xpenses, J. HH. Shandle Vv 2 0 
salance in full for organizing expe nses and sal- 
ary, P. W. Greene ia 13 57 
Organizing e x penses, Ks toe he... ae 5 00 
13. 400 2e and 200 Ile en H.C. Easte rday. osen 10 00 
Organizing expenses, Win. G. List » 20 
15. Printing June FEDERATIONIST, Law Re ‘p. Co. 175 35 
1 doz blue pencils, $1; '4doz pack blotters, We; 
2000 dodgers about mass meeting, Law Re- 
porter Co... ..... ‘ $e ; ee 6 00 
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15. Telegrams, Western Union Tel. Co. a $12 14 
Contributions to FEDERATIONIST, Thos. Reece. 12 00 
Sending internatl money order, W. F. Ashle y 20 
 secretary’s order books, $10; 100 treasurer's 
cash books, $23.55, S000, tie Cadic Miss 38 55 
Organizing expenses, H. : 21 00 
Organizing expenses, | a +5 L eiting 10 00 
21 zoos PEN Fowler Mfg. Co.... 1 Ww 
200 boxes, I, N. Runyan gee 20 00 
1,000 2e and | 000 le’ st: mage d enve lopes a, H.C. 
Fasterday sae 32 40 
2 doz pencils, C. C. Pursell. oe 1 00 
22. Organizing e level nses and salary, W. H. Winn £0 00 
23. Expressage on badges, Wm, Barnes a) 
300 badges, c . Darling & Co at : 135 00 
lizing e dang A.C. MeGill 11 25 
100 2c and 200 le stamps, H. C. Kasterday 10 00 
244. Shelving for office, G. Edmonston 110 O4 
Printing 1,000 8-hour primers, #0; 20,000 due 
ecards, 355; 20,000 omy i pp, #0; 1,000 
official envelopes § 1,000 le and 1,000 2e en- 
velopes, Phillips & Patton aa 140 85 
27. 1 doz balls of twine, R. P. Andrews & Co 1 00 
Organizing expenses and salary, W. H. Winn M57 
Electros of the 8&hour primer, W. C. Newton & 
Co. re 0 00 
Street car tickets, W. F. As hle y. 2 
30, Balance of expenses for inter-mountain trip, 
Samuel Gompers : 7425 
By | month’s salary, Président Samuel Gom- 
pers atid ie amie 150 00 
By | month's salary, Secretary Frank Morrison 125 00 
By 4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, J. Kelly ii 40 
By 4 weeks, salary, stenographer, J. A. Mac- 
Donald..... : : senkeais 16 80 
By 4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, R. L. Guard 44 00 
By 4 weeks’ salary, Hugh MeGregor. ix OO 
By 4 weeks’ salary, W. F. Ashle “vy, Jr 58 40 
Stamps received and use d,F rank Morrison. 6 90 
Total, —— a an wes ee $1,007 04 
RECAPITULATION, 
Balance on hand - : — -. 721 27 
Receipts... 2,800 86 
Total “8 : nao” $8,422 13 
Expenses “ 1,007 04 
Balance S6,524 19 











PRUDENTIAL 


BAS THe 





Profit-Sharing Life Insurance Policies 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Ages 3 to 70. Amounts, $15 to $100,000. 
Over 3,000,000 Policies in Force. 


INSURING OVER $4/4 000,000 


Write for Rate at your agess.v0«. 


_— lhe Prudential 


Insurance Company of America. 


Home Office, JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
Newark, N. J. President. 























COLLAR BUTTON 
INSURANCE 


GIVEN WITH EVERY 


Krementz One-Piece...... 








KREMENTZ & CO., 


Made of One Piece of Metal Without Seam or Joint. 
Also for Ladies’ Shirt Waists and Childrens’ Dresses. 


You get a new one without charge in case of accident of any 
kind. The Story of a Collar Button gives all particulars. Postal 
us forit. All jewelers sell Krementz bu‘tons. 


33 Chestnut St. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Collar Button 





AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


PICTURE GALLERY 





Now Ready: 


“The First Sheet from Caxton’s Press” 


423-425 G Street, N. W. 


Sent postage paid for 5 cents in stamps. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST OFFICE, 


Washington, D. C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Men’s ON 2 Collars 


Linen | 25 cts. 
Collars yp 1 Pair Cuffs 


: 3S 
and Cuffs ye 25 cts. 
LION BRAND. 


This is the best known brand manufactured. All articles 
bearing this brand are guaranteed by the manufacturer. 


Made hy UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO. 


laa N.Y. 


White and NaF For Sale 
Fancy Shirts by all 
Night Robes  p 


Progressive 
and 8 


Bath Robes TRADE MARK Dealers 
LICN BRAND. 





PERFECT FIT | S002 
GUARANTEED ¢ "Zo 








50 THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
YRS. 








Rat OWES — 


Kingsfo rd’ s 
Oswego Starch, 


HIGHEST <tc. WARD 
— CHICAGO — 


~ LONDON. 4893 PHILADELPHIA. 
T.KINGSFORD &SON.. Osweco.N¥.USA 





“AWONO22 C009 S| Aumwnd isa 3 s 


SOLD ALL AROUND THE WORLD. 
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